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as Maver  Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, Errors in Diet—Eating or 
PLEASANT COOLINC Drinking. Thirst, Giddiness, Rheumatic, or Gouty Poison. Feverish 
eee = Cold with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions 
oe generally. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. 
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Ose of the first tasks they set the new curate, 
who was handicapped by youth and inexperience, 
was to investigate the bona-fides of a ‘ wilow 
woman,” who had applied to the church for help. 

He departed nervously on his errand, and knocked, 
as ill. luck would have it, at the wrong door. 

** How long has your poor husband been dead, 
my good woman ? “What number of children have 
you? Are any of them working ? If so, what 
amount of money are they earning together ?”’ 
were the questions he fired, like shots from a 
revolver at the slatternly woman who answered 
his summons. “I presumo I am addressing Mrs. 
Harriett Phillips ?"’ he added, noticing with alarm 
that she looked angry. 

“No, you ain't!” ‘answered the woman snap- 
pishly. “‘ My name is Selina Jackson, my bairns 
go to school, and my ‘usband’s doin’ what is 
necessary to a plateful of rump stcak and onions 
at this very moment. Would you like to know 
anything else ? Where I was born? When I was 
christened ? At what age I started courtin’ ? 
Perhaps,” she concluded sarcastically, rollin her 
tattered sleeves up above the elbow, ‘ * you’ like 
to see my vaccination marks before you go?”” But 
the bashful curate, reddcr, in fact, than a bectroot, 
was already in full flight. 


She: 
He: 
She: 
He: 


“Have you many poor relations 2?” 
“None that I know.” 

“Many rich ones?" 

“None that know me.” 


ALL BUT HAPPINESS. 

A SCHOOL-TEACHER said to her boys, “‘ Now, Tam 
going to give you each threo buttons. You must 
think of the first as representing life, the second 
liberty, and the third as happiness. In three days I 
want you to produce these buttons and 
tell me what they represent.” 

On the appointed day the teacher 
the 

| 
| 


asked one of the pupils for 
buttons. 
“T ain't got ‘em all,” he sobbed. 


“ Here’s life and here’s liberty, but me 
mudder went and sewed happiness on 
me trousers.” 


Dentist; “Have you becn anywhere 
else 2” 

Patient : “T went to see the chemist 
in our village.” 

Dentist : ** And what idiotic advice did 
he give you?” 

Patient: ‘‘He told me to come and 


” 


sce you, sir! 


NO HAND AT TYPEWRITING. 

“No; I don’ t want any more of your 
labour-savin’ machines,” said Farmer 
Jones reflectively. “I've had enough of 
‘em! Look in that cupboard. There's a 
typewriting machine in there. The missus 
spent all her egg: -and-butter moncy to 
buy that for me, ‘cause I ain't so over- 
handy with the pen. Just look at the - = 
swindlin’ thing!” 


““ What's the matter with it?" said 
Farmer Brown. 
“Matter!” said tho old man_in- 


dignantly. ‘‘ Why, you can’t even write 
your name with the confounded thing 
unless you know how to play the pianner 
or a church organ !’ 
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SOMETHING LIXE A TEST. 

Tne tram-car conductor had had a good deal of 
trouble in getting the old lady into the car. But 
at last his struggles were successful. 


rheumatism—that’s what it is. 
to say to my dear husband— 


So 


“Oh, dear me!” she wheezcd, as she scttled 
herself in her seat. “It’s all this dreadful 

I’m sure—as I used 
‘I'm a perfect martyr 


to it. 

Instantly a benevolent-looking old gentleman 
in the corner was all sympathy. ‘‘ Did you ever 
try electricity, madam?” he said kindly. “I 

used to be a great suffercr myself from rheumatism ; 
but in the course of a short time it completely 
cured me.’ 

“ Electricity, indeed!’ snorted the old lady. 
“A lot of good that is. I should think I have 
tried it! Why, I was struck by lightning only a 
year ago, and it didn't do me a bit of good.” 


“Loox here, Mr. Editor,’ exclaimed an irate 
calter, ‘‘ you referred to me yesterday as a reformed 
drunkard. 
paper for libel ! 

“Very well, sir,’ replied the editor. 
retract “the statement cheerfully. 
haven't reformed.” 


You must apologise, or I'll sue your 
” 


“TH 
I'll say you 


EVER HIT. 


** You've hit a bull this time.” 


Ont PENNY. 


“Pray do not rise,”’ she said as an old man rose 
to give her a seat in the tram. 

* But I——” began the old man. 

** No, please don’t !"’ and she gently pulijed cd the 
old man back into his seat. 

After the tram had gone twenty yards ic old 
man attempted again to rise. 

“T beg of you, sir, please don't!" She was 
very pretty, and her daintily gloved hand onco 
more rested on his shoulder as she gently pushed 
him back. 

After thirty more yards the old man made @ 
third attempt, but once more the girl persisted. 

“Please don't! Your age entitles you to the 
seat,”’ she swectly said as “that hand’once more 
rested on his shoulder. 

* T know, miss, but——" 

““No, no buts, please. I can stand!” 

And she did for another few minutes, until the 
old man once more attcmpted to rise. Again tho 
pretty creature argued. 

** Really, I don’t mind it, sir!" she said. 

“ That’s all very well for you not to mind.” 
said the old man. ‘* But I do. I want to get 


out. I've gone ten minutes beyond my street 
already.” 

Visitor : “ What lovely furniture !”’ 

Little Tommy : “ Yes ; T think the man we bought 


it from is sorry now he sold it; anyway, he's 
always calling.” 


“STRONG” LANGUAGE. 

Us ess a cyclist is a “ scorcher’’ there is no 
need, generally speaking, to make any effort to 
avoid him. He will look out for the collisions. 

A lady was crossing the street when she saw a 
bicycle-rider coming towards her. She stopped, 
then dodged backwards, and as he had 
swerved in order to pass behind her there 
was a collision, and both took a fall, 
but neither was much damaged. 

“If you hadn’t wobbled, sir,” she said, 
angrily, as he assisted her to rise, “ this 
wouldn’ t have happened!” 

“Neither would it have happened, 
madam,”” he replied, “if you hadn't 

wobbled, or if you had wobbled in a 
contrary direction from my wobble. — It 
was our concurrent an syne -hronous 
wobbling, so to speak, that caused 
it.” 

Then the cyclist, a college professor, 
doticd his cap, mounted his wheel, and 
rode on. 

Manager: “ Yousay that your play is a 
novelty ; how so?” 

Playwright: The tirst act docsn't open with 
ascervant dusting the furniture.” 


SWANK! 

Yor half an hour they had lingered over their 
* good-bye.’ but at last John rose to go, for ho 
meant it this time. 

‘So soon, Bobby, dear?” sighed Mollie. 
“ Couldn't you stay just a litle longer 7” 

* I must go, darling, though 1 would give ten 
years of my life to stay another hour with you.’ 

* But—but, why, dear?” she begged. | ** Why 
have you to go so early to-night 7” 

* Because, dearest,’ he murmured sadly, 
resolutely, “it's our Union mecting to-night, 
if I don’t go now I shall be be fined twopence.”’ 
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a New, Splendid Series of Crime Stories. 
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Havre is the second 
most important sea-port 
in France. Like most 
seaports it has along its 
waterfront hundreds of 
for! idding, — ramshackle 
dwellings kept by in- 
human creatures who 
prey upon sailors. Inde- 
scribable lodging-houses, 
low eating dens and 
houses of infamy, jostle 
one another there, ready 
to lure the sailor and the 
passer-by and rob them 
of their last coin, and throw them out into the dull, 
dreary strects, penniless and helpless. 

After dark many of the streets in this quarter 

are deserted, save for the solitary cloaked figure 
of a gendarme, whose electric torch flashes here and 
there when he becomes more than usually 
suspicious of any of the blacker patchcs on his 
beat. 
The evening of October 10th, four years ago, was 
darker than usual. A slight drizzle was falling, a 
drizzle which hardly served to more than just wet 
the pavements. 

If you had been abroad in that quarter of Havre 
that night you would have scen a short, slinking 
figure of a man turn into the Passage des 
Mathurins, a narrow, ugly strect that differed 
little from the dozens of other narrow, ugly ways 
in that rabbit warren of crime and filth. 

Twice the man walked the whole length of the 
street, keeping in the shadows, but he neither met 
nor saw anyone, though his shifty eyes wandered 
ceaselessly around, peering through the gloom. 


A Deep Gash on His Hand. 

Suddenly he stopped before one of the houses 
and stepped silently into the utter darkness of the 
doorway, taking a last furtive look up and down 
the deserted street. 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
formidable-looking clasp-knife, and quickly inserted 
the blade in the crack between the door and the 
lintel. For a few minutes he worked quickly 
and in silence, but in his hurry the blade slipped, 
closed, and intlicted a deep gash on his hand. 

With a muttered oath he re-opened the knife, 
and a moment later, with a sharp click, the bolt 
flew back and the door swung open. Silently 
the man entered, closed the door behind him, and 
stood still, with unsceing, staring eves, listening, 
trying to picree the absolute pitch blackness. 

From the end of the passage there came a faint 
sound of someone snoring. 

* * * * * 

At half-past eight that night a gendarme, in the 
course of his duties, tried the door of No. 8 Passage 
des Mathurins, where lived Marie Pollot. To his 
astonishment it yielded under his hand. The hall 
was in darkness, and the whole place felt deadly still. 

Knowing Maric Pollot's habits, the French police- 
man went into her living-room and switched on 
the clectric torch he carried. The shaft of light, 
penetrating the blackness, showed him the figure 
of the woman with her arms and head resting on 
the table. He stepped up to her and put his hand 
on her shoulder to waken her out of her drunken 
slecp, and then hurricdly drew it away. 

Her Skull Was Battered In. 

His hand was covered with blood ! 

Marie Pollot had been brutally murdered. She 
had been dead about an hour. Even to the 
gendarme the cause of death was plainly evident, 
for <he back of the skull had been crushed in with 
brutal force. 

There were no signs of a struggle, and apparently 
nothing had been touched save what may have 
been in the cupboard, the door of which st8od 
wide open. 

The gendarme, like a wise man, promptly closed 
the front door, and went off and informed bis 
chief. who called in Professor Reiss before allowing 
anything to be touched. 

Professor Reiss is the great crime expert who 
has been lecturing at Lausanne University since 
1902 on the art of catching criminals. Outside 
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By JOHN LAURENCE, 


police circles he is hardly known, which is. perhaps, 
a good thing for law-abiding citizens and a bad 
one for those who break the law. 

His first question was to ask if anyone knew the 
murdered woman. 

“I do,” replied the gendarme who discovered 
the body. 

* Tell me all you know,” said the Professor 
shortly. 

Her name is Marie Pollot. She came from 
Marscilles, and has lived at 8 Passage des 
Mathurins for the last year or so,” began the 
gendarme. ‘During the day her house was 
protected by an old soldier named Pierre Vadol. 
He is here if monsieur wishes to speak to him,” 
pointing to a sturdy, middle-aged looking man who 
stood by his side, trembling violently. 

The Professor gave a keen glance at the man. 

** No, go on,” he replied briefly. 

“Vadol left at nightfall,” continucd the 
gendarme, impassively, like a man trained in 
giving evidence. “ But Marie had extra bolts 
on the window and doors to protect her. The front 
door was not barred as a rule, so that Vadol could 
slip in with his key in the early morning. 

* She was a brandy drinker, and was said to get 
drunk every night. Her neighbours said she 
smuggled brandy and tobacco, but——” and he 
made a gesture as if to signify that the police 
held no such theories. ‘“ They said she was rich, 
but Marie never talked of her affairs.” 


How Reiss Reconstructed the Crime. 


Professor Reiss’ first act, after hearing the 
gendarme’s story, was to make a minute examina- 
tion of the front door. The lock had been forced, 
showing clearly that whoever had entered that 
night was certainly not expected by the murdered 
woman. Here Professor Reiss discovercd the 
first clue. On the door were a few drops of blood, 
indicating that the murderer had cut his hand when 
breaking in. Along the passage leading to the 
room where the tragedy took place were spots of 
blood that had evidently dripped from the 
mnurderer’s hand. 

The impressions of the murderer's feet could be 
faintly seen leading along the passage. ‘The 
drops of blood were on the left of these marks, 
showing that the murderer had cut his left hand. 
On the right hand side of the footprints was another 
series of spots, but of candle-grease, not blood. 

““Now the murderer would be carrying his 
weapon with him as he crept up that Passage,” 
said Professor Reiss to the Chief of Police, ‘‘ and 
he would carry that weapon in the hand he gener- 
ally used. It is clear that in his right hand he was 
holding a guttering candlc. In his left, therefore, 
he was holding the weapon with which he committed 
the murder. He knew that at any moment he 
might necd that weapon, and he carried it in his 
hand ready to strike, the band with which he 
would naturally deliver the fatal blow. 

** Nine men out of ten would have held it in the 
right hand. This man held it in his left. The 
murderer is left-handed, therefore.” 


The Money in the Cupboard. 


An examination of the room in which the murder 
was committed not only confirmed this all-impor- 
tant deduction, but revealed a number of clues 
which settled the identity of the murderer as 
surely as if he had been watched by a hundred 
people. 

Near the cupboard in the room were a large num- 
ber of spots of candle-grease. It was in this cup- 
board that the dead woman kept her money, and 
the door of it stood wide open. 

“The fact that nothing else had been disturbed 
dhows that the murderer knew not only the habits 
of the dead woman,” said Professor Reiss, ‘ but 
also where she hid her money. He was either an 
intimate friend of hers or had visited her sometime 
in the past.” 

He turned to Vadol who now stood sturdily up- 
right, watching and listening, ‘ 

‘Do you know any of her friends 2” 

‘No, monsicur, she had no friends,” 
old soldier. 

The Professor turned again to the cupboard. 


replied the 
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As on the front door, there were marks of Mew 
on the cupboard door, and in the cupboard js ., | 
were drops of blood, proving that the men’. |... 
was still bleeding from the cut inflicted whi aj. 
open the front door. 

But it was the spots of candle-gress. \.) 
seemed to interest him most. He carefully waa)... 
{hem up and cxamined them under a niietos.. 
All the time those in the room watche:l hiv, 4 
silence, fascinated by his quickness and met}: «i. 

The microscope revealed a remarkable f:.;. 

The grease came froma Sicilian candle ! 

This may seem like Sherlock Holmes ON’ BGP at, 
but here is where the Continental police are att}. , 
best. The famous Bertillon not only brongis 
the finger-print and criminal measureny ts i 

neral to perfection, but he collected and ¢!yssiy | 

undreds of different things which might prove 
useful in bringing the criminal within the grin «f 
the law. 

Among the things in the “ Rertillon Callers. 
as it is called. are hundreds of candles from ail ait 
of the world. The knowledge ccquired from 11. 
study of these candles enabled Professor teiss 1. 
identify for a certainty that the one carried by tl. 
murderer was brought from Sicily. 

** It’s quite simple after all,” he said to the Chil 
of Police. ‘‘ There is no reason why a man jn 
France should use a Sicilian candle, and inoreny + 
such candles are not sold in Havre. Probab. 
therefore, the candle was bought in and brouvis! 
from Sicily recently, and by a Sicilian.” 

“He might have been a sailor who bought « 
candle there,” protested the Chief of Joli. 
‘‘and, therefore, of any nationality.” 

Two Red Hairs—From a Moustache. 

“No,” said the Professor. “A sailor would 
only have bought it to provide light on board shij. 
Sailors use lamps, so there was no reason wh: 
they should buy candles. The probahilitivs #1 
the murderer was a Sicilian.” 

One more clue was discovered. Close by the 
cupboard were found two red hairs. Now th« 
hair of the head, beard and moustache all show 
little differences under the microscope, and it w.: 
definitely ascertained by Professor Reiss that th- 
two red hairs came from a moustache, She 
murderer, in his nervousness had probably pulled 
them out. It is a well-known fact that men 
with moustaches invariably chew or tug at them 
when they are nervous or thinking hard. 

For a few minutes the Professor stood still 
thinking, and then, turning to the Chicf of tv 
Police he said : 

“The murderer is a left-handed Sicilian. vith 
a red moustache, who knew Marie Pollot's hatit-. 
and had waited till she was stupefied with bravely 
before breaking in and robbing her. Have all tl 
ships searched which have recently entered fliavie 
from Sicily.” . 

A few sharp orders and the Professor wes |‘! 
alone with the police official. Once more he 
carefully examined the wound on the dead women - 
head. He looked puzzled and turned w bh. 
companion : 

“Do you know of any weapon which inil::: 
a wound like a bullet, yet a bullet that was ms: 
tired from a gun?” 

The Left-Handed Man. ; 

The other thought for a moment. ~ \«-. 
he replied, ‘‘ a slung-shot. It’s a small metal |.-!I 
attached to a leather strap or chain. and it 
sometimes used by criminals instead of a |i 


| preserver.”’ 


“Ah! that accounts for the peculiar wound. 
said the Professor. 
A few hours later gendarmes entercd No. ° 
Passage des Mathurins, with a prisoner, who gu: 
his name as Forfarazzo. He was a short man “11 
a red moustache. The gendarmes informed tli 
chief that they had arrested him on a ship nan! 
the Donna Maria, on which he was travelling as «! 
passenger. This ship was the last onc to eric: 
Havre from Sicily before the day of the murder * 
Forfarazzo looked round him defiantly as |.° 
entered the room, though he tugged at |i: 
moustache nervously, and, after the first glan'. 
kept his eyes steadfastly turned away from tl: 
table where the dead woman had sat. . 
For a moment there was a dead silence after ti: 
gendarmes had given in their report, and thi 
Professor Reiss handed the prisoner a shcct «| 
paper on which he had written something. 
Forfarazzo stretched out his left hand for it | 
And in the palm of that hand was a deep cut! 
* Yes,” he said, after reading the paper. ; 
“You notice, gentlemen,” said Professor Ri 


The Reluctant Duke,” a ne.w story of the famous Pollyooly, appears in the November PEARSON'S. Now selling. 
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« that the prisoner naturally held out his left hand 
for the paper. He is left-handed in fact. On the 
paper I had written ‘Are you a Sicilian?’ and 
he replied in the affirmative. We are now in a 
position to re-construct the crime.” 

He turned and faced Forfarazzo. 


“A few hours ago you committed murder in j. 


this room,” he said, “‘ and this is how you did it. 
You opened the front door with a clasp-knife, and 
in ba ba you cut your left hand. You entered, 
closed the door behind you, and stood for a moment 
listening. 

“Ther you lighted a candle and crept up the 
passage. You held the candle in your right a 
and in your left a slung-shot. You found Marie 
Pollot in a drunken sleep in that chair,’’"—he 
pointed to it—‘‘ and you " 

“No, no!” cried the Sicilian. His face went 
suddenly white, and he would have collapsed 
Lut for the support of the gendarmes. 

“ And you struck her with the weapon you were 
carrying,” continued the Professor, as though he 
had not heard the murderer's interruption. “* You 
then forced back the catch of the cupboard dvor, 
os two bags of money from one of the shelves, 
en eee 

But he never finished his sentence. With a 
shriek Forfarazzo collapsed on to his knees. 

“Mercy!” he cried. ‘I confess! I never 
intended to kill her, but she heard me as I came 
in and I struck her!" He spoke rapidly, 
excitedly, running his words together in his fear. 

‘“‘ How did you know where she kept her gold ?” 
said the Chief of the Police. 

“I stayed here a year ago, and saw her counting 
it one night. I used to bela her to smuggle brandy 
and tobacco. She refused me money and jeered 
at me. But I never meant to kill her, I only 
meant to have my fair share.” 

_ “Search him,” said the Chief of the Police. 

* Quickly the two gendarmes obeyed. The first 
thing that came out of his pocket was a chain at 
i end of which was a steel ball! It was a slung- 
shot ! 

One of the gendarmces held out a small object 
to Professor Reiss. 

It was the stump of a Sicilian candle ! 

Next week: ‘‘ The Clue of the Chisel.” 


THE LADY SCORED. 

At a recent bye-election a ready answer 
secured one lady canvasser a vote for her 

tty. 

She had advanced several reasons in favour of 
her candidate to a grumpy elector, who told her she 
could talk the bind leg off a donkey. 

‘“‘ Well,” she replied, “it would give me much 
more pleasure to drive you to the polling-station 
than to the hospital.” 

The retort so tickled the voter that he promised 
to support her side. 


MANSION HOUSE RENT £10 PER ANNUM. 
Few people know that the site on which the 
Official residence of the Lord Mayor stands does 
not belong to the Corporation of the City of London. 
It is owned by the Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, with which parish is combined 
that of St. Mary Woolchurch-How. 

The Mansion House stands on the site of the 
old Stocks Market and partly on the site of the 
Church of St. Mary Woolchurch, which was burned 
down in the Fire of London. Shortly after the 
‘Great Fire, the parish was amalgamated with St. 
Mary Woolnoth, and when the Mansion House 
was built the Corporation agreed to pay to the 
Rector of the combined parishes the sum of £10 
@ year as ground rent. 

‘About twenty years ago when the present 
Rector entered on his charge, the Corporation 
disputed the nature of this annual payment. 
However, the Rector insisted that the payment 
was due as rent, and, after a well-known lawyer 
had inquired into the dispute, he won the day. 
Now he receives £5 every half-year as ground rent 
for the site of the Mansion House, which is valued 
at the present time at about a million and a quarter 
sterling. 
Still, this splendid possession is never likely to 
of any practical value to the Rector of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, for the Corporation have a per- 
petual lease of the site. If they care to, they can 
pull down the Mansion House, rebuild it elsewhere, 
and make an enormous profit on the transference, 
for, as every one knows, land in the heart of the 
City is valued at about £1 a square inch! How- 
ever, the Corporation are very unlikely to do this. 


WHEN THE CROWD ROARS. 


Hampton, Walden, Collins, and other 
famous footballers have delightful little 
tricks which amuse the spectators. 


Notarne delights a football crowd more than to 
see a player ‘‘ fool” an opponent by a clever pieco 
of ‘‘fancy play.” 

Collins, Fulham’s famous right half, is a finished 
exponent of this form of foottall, and some of his 
fancy tackles bring roars of applause from the 


™s 


How Collins, Fulham's famous right-half, outwits a 
forward by his fall-down tackle, 


spectators. He has, for instance, a clever ruse 
of neatly robbing an opponent of the ball by quickly 
dropping full-length on the turf and stretching his 
legs in front of the man with the ball. 

Timo and again Collins will secure the ball in 
this fashion, and before the astonished forward has 
properly recovered his balance the half-back has 
regained his feet and passed the leather on to a 
colleague. Collins has to time his fall to a second, 
otherwise he would probably miss man and ball 
altogether and his opponent would be far away 

a before he had 


oS \ time to recover. 
a i ee J A player who 
> Lx always puts a 

EY ‘s football crowd 

in a good humour 


is little Walden, 
Tottenham's 
clever outside 
right, who is 
one of the 
smallest players 
ap P earing in 
rofessional foot- 
all. 

This diminu- 
tive little for- 
: ward, who 

a scarcely tops five 

. feet in height, 

The tiny vottenham forward, Walden, relies completely 
makes the crowd roar when he flashes on speed and 
the ball one side of a big defender trickery to get 


tips 7 he oth 1 im. : 
and skips aka | other side him past the defence, 


as his small 
physique renders him very liable to be knocked 
off the ball every time he gets near it. To avoid 
this fate he runs with the ball full tilt at the burlicst 
of. backs, and just as the latter is about to charge 
him he quickly pushes the ball round one side of his 
opponent and nimbly sprints round the opposite 
side of the back to recover it. 

Walden is very speedy, and before the bewildered 
back properly realises where the little man has gone 
to he is up near the goal-line ready to send across 
one of his deadly centres. The Tigaet the back 
the more successful is Walden’s ruse, and the 
spectators at Chelsea recently had many diverting 
moments when this tiny forward ran round this 


Ce. 
. 
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One of Fidler’s—the Woolwich Arsenal player—little 

tricks of dealing with a high, bouncing ball, He 
catches it with the sole of his boot. 


team’s burly defender, Jimmy Sharp, who is one 
of the heaviest players in the Leaguc. 

Full-backs are placed too near their goal to afford 
to take any risks, and so fancy play is not often seen 
in this department of the game. Still, in moments 
of emergency several first-class defenders have 
attractive little ruses, with which to surprise 
menacing forwards. 

Fidler, Woolwich Arsenal's clever defender, 
raises the enthusiasm of the crowd by a method he 
has of dealing with a high bouncing ball, which 
comes towards him with a forward in close pursuit. 
_ He cannot clear with a clean kick as the leather 
is too high in the air, yet it is not sufficiently high 
for him to head. What he does is to calmly stab 
the ball with the sole of his foot, so judging this 
push that the ball passes back over the head of the 
oncoming forward. The latter is generally travcl- 
ling too fast to pull up in time to prevent Fidler 
from stepping a few paces forward and punting 
the leather up to his forward men. 
| When both attacking forwards and the opposing 
: defence are bunched in the goal-mouth it is the 
j unexpected move which often leads to an attacker 
finding the net. 

Hampton, the famous Aston Villa forward, has 


When Hampton, the Aston Vilia crack, cannot shoot 
he often back-heels the ball toa colleague. The latter 
usually has no difficulty in scoring. 


a pretty piece of play which he brings into use when 
he is close to goal with the ball, but is unable 
to get in a clear shot owing to the press. The 
attention of the defence is concentrated on him, so 
he dupes them by a quick back-heel pass to the 
centre half, who is waiting expectantly some yards 
in the rear. 

The latter's movements being unimpeded he can 
then get in a strong accurate shot which generally 
finds the net over the players’ heads. A goal su 
obtained looks very effective, and a round of cheers 
is invariably forthcoming for those who worked up 
to it. 

Holden, Liverpool's crack half-back, amuses the 
crowd by an attractive mode he has of dealing 
with “ throw-ins ” which are awarded to his side. 
Standing a few yards from his colleague who is 
throwing in the ball, he catches it on the bounce 


Seas 
Holden, the Liverpool half-back, amuses the crowd 
by his clever way of kicking throw-1ns over his head, 


with his foot and sends it hurtling over his head 
to the opposite side of the field with a well-timed 
back kick. 

The majority of the defence being massed on 
the side where the throw is being taken, the forward 
who traps the ball is often left unmarked, and by 
this trick of Holden’s he is generally able to act 
well towards the opponents’ goal before bh- is 
challenged for posscssion of the ball. 


This Week’s Football Prizes are: 
£500 | £400) £500 |£200| £100. 


(See page 549.) 


‘The Unsuccessful Criminal,” quite a new idea in crime stories, appears in the November NOVEL. Now on sale. 
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It Bursts Doors Outwards, Not Inward:, 
and it Will Draw Corks from Bottles. zy 

Cycroxes of the sort that recently devastated the 
collicry valleys of South Wales are very rare in 
this country. This particular storm, the fiercest 
ever known in Britain, carried a man nearly a 
quarter of a mile through the air before dashing 
him down to death. It threw tombstones about, 
hurled shop goods into the street, and took the 
roofs off hundreds of houses, 

Cyclones as a rule occur only in hot countries, 
Their fierceness is due to a sort of hole in the 
atmosphere. The air all round rushes in with 
tremendous force to fill up this hole. So a cyclone 
is really a sort of cartwheel of winds, fierce gales 
blowing along each spoke towards the hub, which 
is called the “ eye” of the cyclone. 

In a cyclone the “ cartwheel” is much smaller 
than in an ordinary storm, and the winds are 
correspondingly fiercer. There are quite authentic 
instances of cyclones driving fein nails into trees 
or planks right up to the head. Straws, too, 
have been driven half through stout doors. 

A very curious thing about cyclones is that a 
house caught in the eye of one has its doors and 
windows burst outwards, not in. This was noticed 
in Walcs, and accounts for the contents of shops 
being hurled into the strect. 

Dust is Driven Into Clothes. 

The reason is that the eye of a tornado bein 
empty of air, the pressure of the air within a clos 
house against the empty space outside makes the 
house burst outwards as if it contained a charge 
of dynamite. Air everywhere has a pressure of 
fourteen pounds to the square inch. 

It is this suction that makes a cyclone draw 
corks from any empty bottles it finds in its path. 

Anyone caught in a cyclone often finds that 
dust or mud is driven into his clothes under such 
pressure that repeated washings refuse to remove it. 

The tremendous lifting er at the eye of a 
cyclone is shown not only by its hurling men and 
even sheds into the air, but by the curious fact 
that it usually leaves every well in its path quite 
dry. It is this upward suction that accounts 
for waterspouts at sea, 7 

In countries where cyclones are common every 
house has a “ cyclone cellar’ close at hand for use 
when a cyclone is on the way. 

The only good point about a cyclone as com- 
pared with an ordinary storm is that the track 
along which it travels is always a very narrow 
one. Its path is seldom more than two or threo 
hundred yards broad. On each side of the track 
where a cyclone is spreading death and destruction 
the weather is often quite average. 


“Mapa,” said the maid, ‘ the dyer has brought 
your silk dress back, and says it is impossible to 
dye it to match your hair, as you requested.” 

“Well,” said the lady, ‘‘ ask him what he would 
charge to dye my hair to match the silk, The 
colours clash as they are now.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CENSOR. 

Tre Lord Chamberlain’s Department is one 
which is beg continually criticised. In the 
opinion of half the country his censors are much 
too lax, while according to the other half they are 
far too autocratic, 

Yet in spite of the hot water he is continually 
in, the office of Censor has its. compensations, and 
doubtless hundreds of letters will be received at 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Office from applicants 
who will be willing to fill the late “Charlie” 
Brookfield’s place. The actual salary of the 
office is £320 a year, but as a guinea is paid for 
each play which is read consisting of two acts or 
lees, and a couple of guineas for each longer one 
the salary mounts up to a useful thousand by the 
end of the year. 

Most people will agree that, however weary the 
daily task of wading through play manuscripts is, 
the game is quite worth the candle. 

Mr. Redford, a previous Censor, now the Chief 
Examiner of cinematograph films, is said to have 
read over 7,000 plays during his term of office. 

By Act of Parliament a Censor can claim a 
seat at any theatre or at any time he may choose, 
and so managers who have had plays passed in 
one form cannot very well add risky incidents 
afterwards without incurring risk to themselves, 
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A Few Chatty Para- 
aphs Concerning 
New Films and the 


The Pope Filmed. . . 

His Holiness the Pope has been filmed by an Italian 
company, ® camera being smuggled into the Vatican 
by a cinematograph operator. 

Gone Bankrupt. 

A Bic American circus went into bankruptcy the 
other week. ‘* Moving-pictures of animals drove us to 
the wall,” explained one of the managers. 


Pegoud Films. 

Pecovp, of loop-the-loop aviation fame, has been 
explaining to a French music-hall audience how he 
flies upside down, illustrating his remarks by showing 
films of the flight. «¢ 


““A Message from Mars." 

Mr. Cuar.es Hawrrey's film version of the great 
theatrical success, A Message from Mars, is proving 
as popular in America as it is in this country. It was 
the first film of a new British company, and they have 
achieved splendid financial results with it. 


Asylum Movies. 

Reno, the Nevada city, where cheap divorces are 
obtained and Jeffries and Johnson had their great 
fight, has jumped into the limelight again by installing 
a moving-picture apparatus in its asylum for the 
amusement of its lunatics. 


Playing to Pictures. 

Five years ago the musical accompaniment to 
pictures was rendered solely on a piano, and not par- 
ticularly well played at that. Now some picture- 
palaces rival music-halls and legitimaté theatres in 
the size of their orchestra, the Brixton Palladium, for 
instance, employing no fewer than fourteen musicians. 


Shut in the Dark-room. 

Durina the recent outbreak of fire at the B. & C. 
Company’s offices in London an employee was so 
en, in his work that he never heard the shouts 
of alarm. He was engaged in a dark-room imme- 
diately under the apartments where the flames raged, 
and not until the fire-engines came on the scene did 
his workmates realise he had been forgotten. One 
rushed to the room and hustled him out, his only 
remark being: “I thought it was getting a bit warm 


there!” 
Work for the G.P.0. 

Tre moving-picture industry has obviously found 
work for many trades and _professions—acting, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, printing, build- 
ing, and so on. It has also, and this is not so obvious, 
increased the revenue of the Postmaster-General. A 
big proportion of the film-distributing business is done 
by telephone and telegraph. Twenty telegrams per 
day is about the average number received by each 
renting-house—from exhibitors who wish to hire 
particular films—and they dispatch an equal number. 
Every film concern has one or more telephones, one 
big firm possessing sixteen private lines so that they 
can always be sure of speaking to their important 
customers without delay. Then a dozen different 
firms each post a weckly advertising circular to 4,000 
Se It will thus be seen that the G.P.O. 

as reason to bless moving-pictures. 


Eastman Stock. 

One of the men who made moving-pictures possible 
is George Eastman, the inventor of the celluloid strips 
on which the little photographs are printed. He was 
once @ bank-clerk, now he is a multi-millionaire. His 
factory, Kodak Park, Rochester, New York, is 140 
acres in extent, and employs 4,000 people. Nearly 
250 miles of film are made there each day. The estate 
maintains its own silver-nitrating plant, putting no 
less than seven tons of pure silver every month into 
films. Also, it possesses the third largest refrigerating 
plant in U.S.A., because the rooms in which the 
emulsion is fixed on the celluloid must be kept per- 
fectly dry, and refrigeration is the best sath of 
drying air. The standard thickness of film is five- 
thousandths of an inch, and 80 accurate are the 
machines at Kodak Park that the films never vary 
more than one four-thousandth part of aninch. Raw 
film is sold for slightly less than twopence per foot, 
and 250 miles equal 1,320,000 fcet ! 


The Word “COMPLETE” Describes Exactly The 
Daily Expresg 
FOOTBALL NEWS. 


NOTHING WORTH PRINTING IS MISSED. 


“ORION’S” Trenchant Football Articles Are the 
Talk of the Footba!l World. 


P | THE TWO WIDOWS. 
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Two Train Disasters—and a Moral, 


I. 

SHE was the wife of a commercial traveller, 

Though she felt a little lonely at times, 2,1 
wished that her husband had a regular job in t!.. 
City, she did not complain, for there was alway. 
her boy. He was only four years old, but he w..5 
already a man in her eyes and the eyes of his fat})..;. 

Each week-end, when he came home, the tn, 
would be waiting. How sturdily the youngst,; 
dragged the bag era eee ge to the led- 
rdom! How they laug at his valiant attempts 
to lift it and carry it on his shoulders, * like ¢},.. 
soldiers at the railway stations!” He wou). 
always call the porters soldiers, because they wor: 
uniforms and saluted! 

They had already mapped out his life. He was 
going to be well educated, he was going to have 
the chance of a good start his father never )::d. 
Bit by bit they had saved £50, all of it for the: 
boy’s sake. 

t was Friday evening. In another hour }:a 
would be home again and the same old planning 
would start, never old, ever new. But the hat- 
passed, and when seven o'clock struck she hegui 
to be anxious. 

Never, during the whole time that they bad 
been married, had her husband failed to let }).- 
know if he were likely. to be late. She had had a 
letter from him that morning saying he would ! ¢ 
home at six o'clock as usual, and it had now 
turned seven. 

Rat-tat-tat! Rat-tat-tat! 

A telegram. 

Eager’ : she tore it open. Her face turned 
white. ‘or a moment she swayed and then 
clutched the little boy at her side with a great 
convulsive sob. 

The telegram was quite short: 

“Regret to inform you Mr. Thompson was 
killed in railway collision at Maxtown Junction.” 

She was left penniless. Except for the £50, 
saved for their boy—her boy—there was nothing. 
Her husband had not been insured, he did not 
believe in it. 


II. 

On Monday, July 27th, 1903, a terrible accident 
occurred at St. Enoch’s Station, Glasgow. A 
train, carrying holiday-makers on the return to 
Glasgow from the Isle of Man, failed to pull up 
in time, with the result that the engine crashed 
into the buffers at the end of the platform. 

Among those killed was Edward George 
Darrock, a draughtsman in the employ of « 
well-known firm of engineers of Clyde Bank. 

Every day he travelled by train to his business. 
He had a wife and a little Sonpltes of four years. 

Mr. Darrock, however, was a careful man. He 
knew that even on our comparatively safe railways, 
disasters were liable to happen, and he insuied 
himself against such a disaster. 

His widow received £2,000 at his death, an 
though even such a large sum could never 
compensate her for her husband’s death, yet it 
served to help her to face the future without 
that terrible fear of being driven down by want. 

The £2,000 she received was paid to her by 
Pearson's Weekly. Her husband, who always 
carried the paper with him, had signed the 
insurance coupon. His signature meant all the 
difference. 

He had provided for the future of his wife and 
child. ; 

III. 


There have been ten dreadful railway disasters 
this year. Thirty-six people have been killed ant 
over two hundred badly injured. Few of tho: 
killed, however, insured themselves against 
disaster. 

And yet how simple that insurance is! 

It simply consists in signing the coupon on 
page 556. For one penny a week the bread- 
winner can make provision for those left bebind. 
He needn't even sign the coupon if he pays un 
annual subscription to Pearson’s Weekly. 

Nor do we limit our insurance to paying out 
only one large sum. If all the people killed at 
Aisgill Moor had fulfilled the simple conditions ut 
our insurance scheme we should have paid out 

20,000. 

Don’t you think it wisdom to sign that coupon 
now P 


Harry Lauder smiles on the cover of the November ROYAL, and makes you smile inside. 
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EXCITING SERIAL TO-DAY. 


The Story of a Girl who Tried to get out of 
Difficulties by Playing Cards and Backing Horses. 


ah te 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, The Author of ‘‘The Terror by Night.’’ 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


HILDA WARREN isa very pretty girl employed, as 
an assistant, at Merton’s Universal Stores. Years 
ago, when her father went tothe City every day, 

ey wore well off. Now, old Mr. Warren never 
stira out from their dreary lodaings in Battersea, 
and Hilda is his sole support. ishe fiods it a terribly 
hard struggle to make both ends meet on her tiny 
wages, especially as her father is ill. The doctor 
tells her he must have good food, and a holiday 

in the country, if he is to live. 

CHARLIE MERTON is the son of the proprietor of 
the Universal Stores. He is in love with Hilda. 
CORA STAFFORD. A girl who works in the same 
department as Hilda, and professes to be her friend. 
She really hates Hilda like poison, as she considers 
that the girl bas stolen Charlie Merton’s affections 
from her. She is plotting Hilda’s ruin and, with 

the assistance of — 

—MONTAGUE PASSMORE—a man about town, 
with a nice appearance and no reputation, her plot 
seems likely to succeed. Montague Passmore has 
taken a fancy to Hilda. 

DICK WARREN, Hilda’s brother. Mr. Warren will 
not allow Hilda to mention his name, He says that 
‘Dick died four years ago.’’ This time coincides 
with their come down in the world. 

It has tage been to'd how Cora Stafford endeavours to 
turn Hilda against Charlie Merton by some wicked lies. 
Hilda foolishly believes her friend, and avoids her 
employer’s son. Merton stands it for some days, and 
then asks Cora if she knows why Hilda is shunning him. 
The hypocrite lies again. She is aware that Dick 


CHAPTER IV. 
£10—“From a Friend.” 

Tae swoon into which Hilda had fallen on seeing 
the fatal news in tho paper did not last long. Soon 
her eyes opened, and she stared vaguely about her, 
at the familiar surroundings of Merton's Stores, and the 
curious group of girl assistants who had crowded round 
her with water, eau de Cologne, and smelling-salts. 

Then suddenly memory returned. She remembered 
the fatal lines in the Stop Press column of the paper. 
The horse she had backed had lost the race. Instead 
of being richer by ten pounds—ten precious pounds 
that were to restore her father’s failing health by 
giving him a country holiday and some of the many 
luxuries an invalid needs—she had lost the half- 
sovereign she had risked. 

Half-a-sovereign! It did not sound much—there 
were some of the girls at the Stores who thought 
nothing of spending that amount or more on a single 
evening’s amusement—but to her the loss of it meant 
tuin. It left her with only a few coppers in the world. 

True, in a couple of days’ time she would receive 
eighteen shillings—her wages for the week, but out of 
that there were tradesmen’s books to be paid, and, 
worst of all, she had promised faithfully to pay Mrs. 
Blagg, her landlady, at least a pound of the money she 
owed her for rent. 

If the money were not forthcoming, Hilda knew well 
enough what would happen. She would find hersclf, 
with her father, old and ailing as he was, turned into 
the street ; and she could see no possibility of being 
ablo to find the money. Black despair reigned in her 
heart as she rose unsteadily from the chair on to which 
someone had lifted her. 

“can't think what made me faint,” she said, with 
a pitiful attempt at a smile, ‘* but I'm all right now.” 

Mechanically she began to rearrange some articles 
upon the counter, and gradually the crowd of curious 
girls began to disperse, until only one was left. It was 
Cora Stafford. - 

‘“* What was it that really made you faint, dear?” 
she asked in a low voice. ‘ Was it anything about the 
race? Mr. Passmore put ten shillings on for me as 
well, you know. Did we lose ?” 

Hilda nodded. 

“* Yes, we lost,” she said in a dull, hopeless voice. 

There was a strange look upon Cora Stafford’s face. 
A light of triumph scemed to flare up in her eyes, as if 


she were glad to have lost, but her voice, when she | 


spoke, was silky and commiserating. 
“Well, dear, don’t despair. I’m in the same boat 


Warren is in prison for forgery, and she tells Merton, as 
a deadly secret, that this is the reason. 

Later on, knowing how hard pressed Hilda is for | 
money, Cora shows her a five-pound note which she 
says she has won by allowing a friend, Montague Paas- 
more, to back a horse for her. 

Hilda is drawn into the net. | 
When Cora has finished pointing out how easy it is to 
make money by gambling, she decides to back a horse 
pepsell—with her last coin, money she owes to the land- 

lady. 
If the horse only wins she can send her father away! 

At work the following morning she makes the 
acquaintance of Montague Passmore. He takes her 
money, giving her the name of the horse, and glibly 
assures her of £10 ae 

The race is at 2.45. At 3o'clock Hilda sends a boy 
out for a paper. Fevorishly she scans it until she comes 
to the “‘ Stop Press News.’’ Another horse has won ! 

Hilda falls to the floor in a dead faint. \ 

Charlie Merton is among those who come to her aid. 
He guesses that it is something she has seen in the paper. 

He picks it up and looks down the page she has been 
reading. Suddenly a paragraph at the foot catches his 
eye—a paragraph that Hilda has not seen, It runs as 


follows: 
ECHO OF A FAMOUS CASE. | 
Richard Warren, better known as the Boy Forger, 

who, at the age of eighteen, was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude in connection with the famous 
£10,000 cheque forgers a few years back, was re- 

leased from Wormwood Scrubs yesterday. 
(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


as you, and so’s Mr. Passmore, but it doesn't worry 
us. He'll hear of another good thing in a day or two, 
and help us to get our money back.” 

Hilda shook her head sadly. 

** It will be too late,” she said. ‘* Besides, I haven't 
ot any money to bet with. Even the ten shillings 
a lost didn’t really belong to me.”’ 

Cora Stafford’s eyes fell upon the appcaling gaze of 
her friend, and she turned the conversation swiftly. 
She was afraid that Hilda, knowing she had won five 
yours the day before, might try to borrow méncy 
rom her. 

* Well, it’s no good crying over spilt milk,” she said 
lightly. ‘‘ Mr. Passmore’s sure to come in to sec me 
to-morrow. I shouldn't wonder if he’d be pleased to 
help you—if you'd let him.” 

“It’s no good, Cora,” replied Hilda, ‘I tell you I 
haven't any money.” 

“TI know.” Cora Stafford nodded her head and 
looked knowing. ‘‘ But if you're so hard up, I daresay 
Mr. Passmore would lend you some for a time, if you 
made yourself civil to him.” 

She turned away, leaving Hilda alone to ponder over 
her words. So far, she congratulated herself, her plans 
were working well, but she hoped and intended that 
Hilda Warren should fall yet more deeply into the 
temptations she was throwing in her path. 

Cora’s words brought a faint flush to Hilda's pale 
cheek. She did not attach any sinister meaning to 
her remark, and yet some instinct made her resolve 
that, desperate as her straits were, she would never 
borrow money from Mr. Montague Passmore. 

He seemed kind, courteous, and, to judge fromhis 
dress and appearance, wealthy too. A loan of a few 
pounds would make no difference to him—but none 
the less Hilda knew that she could never bring hersclf 
to ask it. 

She suddenly caught sight of Charlie Merton watch- 
ing her from the other side of the shop, and she felt a 
pang at her heart, as when a half-healed wound is 
suddenly torn open again. dj 

If only he were what she had thought him by/ a 
short week ago, she would have had no hesitation in 
going to him with her troubles. That was out of the 
question now. Cora Stafford had opencd her eyes, and 
she knew that the man who had becn making ardent 
love to her had played the same game with a dozen 
other girls employed at the Stores, whilst all the time 
he was engaged to a girl of the lucky class who do not 
have to carn their own living. 

As these thoughts were passing through her mind, 
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Charlie Merton crossed over to Hilda's counter and 
spoke to her. 

“ T hope vou are feeling better now, Miss Warren 2” 
he said kindly. 

Hilda could not meet his eves. 

“ Tam quite all right, thank you,” she said coldly. 

Charlie Merton kesitated, and his happy blue eyes 
looked strangely troubled. At last he leaned over the 
counter towards Hilda. 

““ Miss Warren,” he said awkwardly, “ if you would 
like to take the rest of the dav off, you are at liberty to 
do so. I—lI picked up the paper you were rcading 
just before you fainted, and i saw—well, I can guess 
what upset you.” 

Hilda raised her eyes suddenly to mect his. A 
sudden anger flared up in her heart, and her voice, as 
she replied, trembled with passion. 

“ T don’t want any favours, thank you, Mr. Merton. 
I am quite able to do my work,” she said bitterly. ‘I 
am glad you think it a gentlemanly thing to spy upon 
me.’ 


Charlie Merton shrugged his shoulders. He natur- 
ally thought that the reason for her fainting fit was to 
be found in the paragraph he had scen in the paper 
referring ‘o the release of Richard Warren from prison. 

Cora Stafford had told him that Hilda had a brother 
who was a convict. He had wanted to show the 
unhappy girl his sympathy, and to let her sce that he 
thought none the worse of her on that account. But 
it was useless, and he turned away wishing that he 
had not spoken. 

Slowly the long afternoon dragged on. At last the 
hour of closing came, and Hilda set off on her dreary 
walk back to her Battersea lodgings. The future in 
front of her seemed black and hopeless, and she 
racked her brains in vain to discover some way out of 
her difficulties. Worn out, at last she reached her 
own door, fitted the key in the lock, and mounted 
the stairs to the sitting-room, where her father would 
be impatiently awaiting her. 

On entering the room, to her surprise she saw that 
he had a visitor—a messenger boy in uniform. He 
had evidently just brought a Ictter, for old Matthew 
Warren was holding one in his hand, surveying it with 
a perplexed air. 

Hilda watched him open it. She was as puzzled a3 
he to guess from whom it could come. Suddenly the 
old man gave an exclamation of astonishment. Tho 
envelope fcll unheeded to the floor; he remained, 
staring as if spellbound at what it had contained. 

At last he spoke. 

“Look here, Hilda,” he said excitement showing 
in the tone, ‘‘ what docs this mean ?. Who can it come 
from ?” 

He held out towards Hilda two five-pound notes. 

She turned pale. There was only one person who 
could have sent it, and that was Mr. Montagne Passmore. 
Why should he send the money when she had lost ? 

“Ts there no note with it ?* she asked. 

“Only this.” Her father held out to her a sheet of 
aper on which was written the words, * From a 
riend.”” ‘I don't know any fricnds who'd be likely 

to send me a present of £10,” he added bitterly. He 
paused, and his face grew suddenly dark. He turned 
to the waiting messenger-boy. 

“Do you know who sent this ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Leastway, I dunno ’is name, but 'e 
come into the orfis, and ’anded the note to the boss 
while I was there.” 

“* What was he like ?"’ asked the man. 

“ Well, sir, ’e was a tall, sandy ‘aired bloke. Dressed 
up fit ter kill, °e was, wiv a pair of opery glasses in a 
leather case acroas‘is shoulders. Bin to the raccs from 
the look of ‘im.”’ 

Ililda —_recog- 
nised the portrait. 
It was Montague 
Passmore, with- 
out a doubt. To 
her father it 
mgant nothing, 
and the look of 

erplexity on his 
lace © deepened, 
and yet the boy's 
words seemed to 
lift a weight 
from his mind. 

“ It can’t have 
been Dick, then, 
whoever it was,” 
Hilda heard him 
mutter. 

A sudden feeling of hope sprang up again within her 
at the words. She was right, then. Dick was not 
dead. Her father had even suspected that the men: y 
came from him. Yet he seemed glad to find that it 
did not. That was strange. 

Hilda's musings were cut short by the sudden entry 
of Mrs. Blagg into the room. 

“There's a young lady to see vou downstairs,” 
announced. 

Hilda was surprized, but sho knew that. it could be 
no one but Cora Stafford. 

* Will you ask hee to coms up 2 she said. 

“I did,’ returned Mrs. Blagg, * but she's got a cab 


“T don’t want any faurones. thank 
you, Mr. Merton,” Hilda seid b'terly, 
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waiting and she won't. Says she only wants to speak 
to you a moment.” 

ilda went downstairs. On the doorstep stood Cora 
Stafford, an envelope in her hand. 

“I mustn't wait, my dear,’ she said as soon as 
Hilda appeared. ‘ I'm going to the theatre, and have 
got a cab waiting. I promised Mr. Passmore to 
deliver this note to you to-night, and to take him the 
answer.” 

Hilda took the note, opened it, and read it. 

** Dear Miss WarREX,” it ran,— 

* Very sorry the horse failed us. Better luck 
next time. I’m afraid this may make you rather 
hard up, so I am sending the money to your father 
as arranged in case you won. You can look on 
this asa loan. I'm in no hurry about repayment 
for a week or two. 

“IT feel that I am in a way responsible for 
losing you 
your money, 
and I want 
to put things 
right. If I 
am not mis- 
taken, to- 
morrow ___ is 
early -closing 
day at Mer- 
ton’s? Will 
you come 
down with 
me in the 
afternoon to 
Kempton 
Park? I 
think I can 
help you to 
get your 


Which shall we back?” asked 
Passmore. 


money back, and perhaps a bit more as well. 


“IT shall be motoring down. Perhaps I had 
better not call for you at the Stores, but I will 
have the car waiting just round the corner in 
Barrow Street, just after one o'clock. Don’t 
bother to write ; send a message by Miss Stafford. 

** I shall be very disappointed if vou don’t come. 

** Yours sincerely, 
* Mostacve Passmore.” 

As Hilda read the note Cora Stafford’s eyes were 
fixed upon her face, trying to read her thoughts. 
Would she venture one step further into the trap that 
was being set and baited for her ? 

When Hilda spoke at last it was in a strained, 
unnatural voice. 

“Mr. Passmore wants me to go to the races at 
Kempton Park with him to-morrow afternoon,” she 
said. ‘‘ But I can’t possibly go, Cora, can I? It 
would be—wouldn’t be proper.” 

‘Proper!’ Cora Stafford repeated the word and 
laughed musically. “My dear girl, what an old- 
fashioned idea! When Mr. Passmore asks me to go to 
the races with him I don't hesitate, I can assure you!” 
She paused. ‘ The fact of the matter is, Hilda, I told 
Mr. Passmore a good deal about your affairs, and he’s 
really interested and anxious to help. He told me 
he'd lent you ten pounds already, and really, dear, I 
think you'd be a little fool to throw away the chance.” 
Hilda still hesitated. The ten pounds she already 
owed Mr. Passmore was an enormous sum to her ; she 
could never hope to repay it out of her meagre earnings. 
Would it be very wrong to accept this offer ? 

As she mused thus, Cora Stafford watched her closely, 
and suddenly spoke again. 

“I believe I know what you're thinking,” she said 
with a smile. ‘“ You poor child! You're afraid you 
haven't got any clothes fit to go in. Well, look here. 
I'll lend you my new fur-lined coat ; it'll be just the 
thing for motoring.” 

It was true. the background of Hilda's mind 
had lurked the thought that she would bea shabby and 
ill-dressed companion for the immaculate Mr. Passmore. 
She was young and innocent, yet she was woman 
enough to know the longing for pretty clothes. Cora’s 
offer seemed to break down her last scruple. 

“It's awfully kind of you, Cora!” she said impul- 
sively. ‘‘ You're the best friend I ever had. ill 
you tell Mr. Passmore ? I'll meet him where he says.” 

As Cora Stafford turned away and entered her 
waiting taxi, her face wore a strangely triumphant 
smile. Hilda Warren had come betwecn her and the 
man she loved. That man was Charlic Merton. Until 
Hilda, with her girlish, innocent prettiness, had come 
on the scene, she had believed he was falling in love 
with her. It fitted in wonderfully well with ber plans 
that Mon Passmore should have taken such a 
fancy to Hilda. With her out of the way—and Cora 
had little doubt that, if she once fell into Passmore’s 
clutches, she would soon vanish from the quiet, hum- 
drum life of the Stores—Cora hoped that she might 
yet bring Charlie Merton to her fect. 


CHAPTER V. 
At the Races. 

Snow after one o'clock the next day Hilda Warren, 
aressed_ in her borrowed plumes, left the Stores, and, 
throwing @ glance behind to see that she was not 
observed, turned into Barrow Strect. A large, 
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luxurious motor was waiting there, and as Hilda 
approached Montague Passmore emerged and held the 
door open while she entered. 

His pale face lit up when he saw how well dressed 
and distinguished the girl looked. He smiled grimly 
to himself as he recognised the fur cloak. It was only 
natural that he should, as he had had to pay for it. 

Cora was not, as a rule, erous either in giving 
or lending, and he realised that beneath her apparent 
friendship for Hilda Warren lay a deep and deadly 
hatred. What the exact motive was he neither knew 
nor cared. He was satisfied so long as it helped him 
to get Hilda into his clutches. 

Sometimes he was almost amused at the trouble he 
was taking over it. But to-day, as he watched her 
bright eyes and checks flushed with excitement and 
listened to her gay chatter as the motor slid through 
the busy streets out towards the suburbs, he felt that 
she was worth it. 

Child-like, innocent. defenceless, she was a girl after 
Montague Passmore’s own heart. As he watched her, 
one question was uppermost in his mind-—How long 
must he wait before he made love to her? He knew 
that he must not be too sudden. That would frighten 
her. He wanted her, slowly but surely, to become 
enmeshed in the net he was weaving around her. 
Already she owed him ten nds. When he had 
roused within her the amifiing instinct. that lies 
hidden deeply in every woman she would be still 
deeper in his power. 

Then he could put on the screw, and Hilde Warren 
would be his, body and soul. She might fight against 
her fate, might appeal to him for mercy. But it would 
be useless, Mercy was not part of his stock-in-trade. 

They were well on the road to Kempton by now, 
and Passmore plied Hilda busily with details of the 
excitements in store. He described to her the electric 
thrill of a close finish, the tense silence that falls upon 
the waiting crowd until the number of the winning 
horses go up, and always he impressed upon her how 
easy it was to win money. 

Ele spoke scomfully of Merton's Stores and the life 
there. If only she would trust him, he said, he could 
put her in the way of making as much money in a day 
as she would earn in three months at Merton's ! 

And Hilda believed him. Already she found hersclf 
looking forward to a future free from the miserable, 
heart-breaking worries of her recent life. That in- 
stinctive something within her heart that at first had 
warned her not to trust the man by her side was lulled 
into slumber ; her eves were dazzled by the prospects 
Montague Passmore held out, and they could not sce 
the pit that was opening before her feet. 

The race-course was reached at last. From all 
directions crowds of people with eager faces streamed 
towards it. Hope was written large across every face. 
Everyone seemed happy and good-tempered, as if they 
were going to a place where money could be had for 
the asking. 

They left the motor presently and entered one of 
the inclosures. Here everything was bustle and con- 
fusion. Bookmakers were shouting the odds on the 
horses in the first race, backers were thoughtfully 
scanning their race-cards or talking in excited little 
groups of two and three. 

Everywhere could be heard the clink of money and 
the rustle of bank-notes, and everyone there had 
come with the hope and the intention of going home 
richer than they started out. It did not occur to most 
of them, any more than it occurred to Hilda Warren, 
that many must be disappointed. 

Hilda’s attention had strayed’ from her companion 
for a moment as she contemplated the stirring scene. 
When she turned to him again she found that he was 
in conversation with a man who was evidently an old 
friend. 

He was a red-faced, good-hamoured-looking man in 
a check suit. Passmore was listening eagerly to him 
now as he summed up the chances of the race. 

“It’s between Alpine Lass and Next-door Neigh- 
bour,” Hilda heard him say. “‘ They're the only two 
in the race, and I can’t separate’em. You must take 
your chance or else back both.” 

Passmore frowned thoughtfully. 

* It’s no good deing that,” he said, ‘‘ when one’s 
6 to 4 and the other 2 to 1.” 

‘Why not ask your lady friend ?” interposed the 
red-faced man facetiously. “I suppose she knows a 
thing or two though she looks such a baby, or she 
wouldn't be a pal of Monty's.” 

Passmore frowned angrily, and cast an a prehensive 
look at Hilda. But she had not heard the remark : 
she was looking at the horses, which were tiling out of 
the paddock. ‘Then suddenly he laughed. After all, 
a not? Like all gamblers, he was superstitious, 
and believed in the beginner's luck. 

** Hilda!” he said suddenly. 

The girl turned quickly. “Montague Passmore had 
not called her by her Christian name before, and she 
felt that she was blushing; but somchow in that 
atmosphere of whirl and excitement she did not resent 
the liberty. 

** Look here,” Mr. Passmore went on, his fishy eyes 
devouring the girl's glowing face, “ we're stumped. 
We want you to tell us the winner of the race. It's 
supposed to be between two of them. They're 
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aa ee past now. Look! That's Alpine Lax< 
‘ont with Next-door Neighbour close behind. 
shall we back?” 

Hilda’s cheeks took on a deeper tint as she fei the 
ores of Montague Passmore’s companion upon her wh. 
she turned to look at the horses. Next-door Neighbour 
was a big, slashing chestnut, while Alpine Lass wae. 
small, weedy-looking mare, nearly coal black. 

How could she tell these men—old hands both 
them—which horse would win ? 

She laughed and shook her head. 

* T can’t tell you,” she said. * I don't underste: 1 
racing at all.” 

* Never you mind, my dear,” urged the red-fu..j 
man. * You just give us the tip which vou thin: 
We shan't grumble if it don’t win.” : 

“Yes, Hilda,” put in Passmore. © Name oy 
fancy. We've all got so much money that we'd juei 
as soon lose as win, so you needn't be afraid.” 

Thus pressed, Hilda took a final look at the Iwai. 
which were now cantering towards the starting pest, 
The big chestnut was jogging along sulkily as if | 
did not‘like the business in hand, while the jockey «, 
the black mare had all he could do to keep her tein 
breaking into a gallop. 

“Come now, which is it to he? We must sce alors 
getting our moncy on,” said Mr. Passmore. 

“Then I think Alpine Lass will win.” Hilda <,1 
slowly. “I don't believe the other one wants 1) 
race at all. 

The red-faced man burst into a Joud laugh. 

“What did I tell you?” he said.“ It's the baby. 
faced ones that know the most. Come on. Mous\. 
I'm going to have a fiver on the lady's fancy, and 
we're going to put on a bit for her as well.” 

Hilda was left alone while the men hurried «if to 
make their bets, but they soon returned. Frei 
where they stood they commanded a good view of 
the whole course. 

Suddenly a sound like the sigh of wind amonz the 
trees seemed to surge round the crowded inclosut. 
“They're off!’’ The words burst from a thons (ul 
throats, and the row of horses, which had been alin: 
motionless in the distance, was suddenly galvani- | 
into life. 

It was a mile and a half race and the horses hul 
to pass the stand twice. As they thudded pas: the 
first time, a dozen or more of them—Hilda had o:l, 
a confused impression of a blur of galloping horses. 
with their brightly clad jockeys crouching low in th= 
saddles. But out of the blur she was able to «i. 
tinguish one horsc—it was the black mare on whi«it 


fm) 
Which 


, her hopes were centred. 


A strange, unhealthy excitement filled her brain and 


: shone in her eyes. Montague Passmore had whispered 


to her that she stood to win four pounds if Alpine Las; 
won the race. He had noted with quiet satisfaction he 
flushed cheeks and fluttering breath. The gambli..- 
fever had entered into her blood—for the momei: 
nothing in the world seemed to matter, except the 
horses now strung out into a long, straggling line a~ 
they rounded the far side of the course. 

As Hilda watched, straining her eyes to seo shit 
position Alpine Lass occupied in the race, an iey hei! 
seemed suddenly to close about her heart. She cent! 
see the blac 
mare now. %}° 
was nearly Jai. 
Hilda's heart 
throbbed tiercely. 
so that she could 
almost heat it 
beating. 

She turned to 
Montague = l’a--- 
more. 

“Tim afraidiay 
tip wasnt minh 
good,” she said 
trying to smile. 
but with lips -» 
dry and parched 
that they could 
hardly frame Ui 
words. : 

Mr. Passmore s 
eyes were ghaiel 
to his tield-gle-~~ 
watching the mw 
approaching !i1° 
of horses. . 

“The race isn't over yet,” be observed, * hut «| 
the same I'm afraid you're right. Anyway, we -!.:! 
know pretty soon now.” 

Closer and closer came the horses. Dead sien 
had fallen upon the crowded jnclosures. Noi a 
sound was to be heard except the thud-thud of the 
galloping hoofs. 

Now they were coming up the straight and Hilda w.< 
able to recognise the leading horse. It was a |: 
chestnut who seemed to be several yards in front “1 
anything else. She did not need to glance at |i 
twice to know that it was Next-door Neighbour. 

She had chosen wrong, then. . 

The wild, bitter disappointment of the gambler win 
loses filled her heart, as she heard the loud shoit 


Passmore turned and gripped Hilda 
by the arm. ‘* Your tip’s come home. 
Well done, little girl.” 
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and excited cries that burst forth upon the silence as 
the Lig horse sailed on to what scemed certain victory. 

“Next-door Neighbour wins. Ten to one on 
N-vt-door Neighbour. Twenty to one on Next-door 
Neighbour.” 

Hilda turned away with a strange sinking feeling 
at her heart. It seemed so easy for other people to 
win money, yet on her, to whom four pounds which 
she could look upon gs her own and spend on herself 
would have been a fortune, luck would not smile. 

Suddenly Montague Passmore, at her side, gave a 
sharp ejaculation. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Who said the 
chestnut. was winning! He's turned it up. You 
were right, Hilda, by Jove, you were. He doesn’t 
care for racing. Look at him now!” 

When Hilda turned her eyes again to the course, 
Next-door Neighbour’s long lead had vanished. 
He was still in 
front, but his 
head was down 
and his tail was 
swishing angrily. 
His jockey wa: 
riding him nov 
with whip anc 
spur, but his 
efforts were in 
vain. The bi 
horses swerv. 
across the course, 
and then, with a 
thunder of hoofs 
and the sharp hiss 
of whips cutting 


through the air, 
Bias hae horses , ‘° Won't you introduce me to your 


friend, Hilda ?”’ Passmore aske« 
estgne and “x There is no need to do that,” 
Peet : ae was Berton replied coldly. 


Alpine Lass? Hilda's inexperienced eyes could 
not distinguish the little black mare; but she 
was certain she was not among the first three. 
She had not seen the black streak that flashed along 
close by the rails like a bullet shot from a gun, but 
sne heard only the shouts of those trying to pick out 
tie winner of that desperate finish. 

“ Roderick has it. No, Flower-girl ‘Il catch him. 
Hullo, what's that on the rails? By Jove, Alpine 
Lass coming up like a train. She'll do it yet.” 

It seemed to Hilda that half a dozen horses passed 
the winning point in one confused mass. Could 
Alpine Lass have won after all?. A tense, strained 
silence fell upon the crowd. It had been a des- 
perately close thing. Until the number went up no 
one could tell the result. 

Suddenly the shouting began again. What the 
words were, Hilda could not hear, but Montagu> 
Passmore turned to her and gripped her excitedly 
by the arm. 

“ Alpine Lass first, Roderick second—your tip's 
come home, Hilda! Well done, little girl! Aren't 
you glad you came now? That’s four pounds you've 
won already. We'll go and draw our money and 
then we must have something to celebrate the occa- 
sion.” 

For a few moments Hilda was left alone. A 
momentary faintness seized her at the sudden relief 
from the tension and excitement of the t few 
minutes. But the feeling quickly passed and already 
she began planning how she would spend her winnings. 
Four pounds! At last sho would be able to have 
some new clothes—there would be an end to all the 
pire) contriving which had been necessary to make 

er worn blouses and shabby skirts fit to wear at all. 

Then suddenly sho remembered something she 
had almost forgotten—the money she owed Mr. 
Passmore. She reflected miserably that she had no 
~ight to spend moncy on herself with that debt hang- 
fz over her. 

Theso thoughts were in her mind when Montague 
Passmore returned. He held out four bright sovercigns 
towards her. 

Hilda looked longingly at the money, but she shook 
her head. 

“You must keep it, please,” she said, “and take 
it off what I owe you.” 

Montague Passmore laughed. 

“* Nonsense,’ he said easily. ‘‘ You're not going 
to start paying debts with the first money you've 
ever won. It would be most unlucky. Besides, you 
won me twenty pounds over the race. You can pay 
me back another time. Promise you won't mention 
or even think of the trifle you owe me again to-day.” 

Hilda hesitated. The money was not really hers. 
She knew that, and yct she needed it so badly and 
Mr. Passmore seemed sincere in what he said. After 
all, it meant so little to him and so much to her. 

“I shall never be able to thank you enough,” 
she said shyly, as she took the moncy Mr. Passmore 
was still holdi out. 

‘* Never mind about thanks now,” he said pose 
“‘Come over to the marquee there. My friend wants 
to drink your health for picking him a winner.” 

Hilda felt herself being piloted across the crowded 
Luclosure towards the big tent, where, at a crowded 


buffet running down its whole length, the red-faced 
man was already pouring out champagne into threo 
glasses. 

He handed one to Hilda. . 

“We want to drink your health, my dear,” he 
said. “I wish I'd got a pal like you, that could spot 
a winner first go off like you did. But Monty bas 
all the luck.” 

Hilda shook her head at the proffered glass. 

“Oh, no, thanks, I'd rather not!” she said in a 
low voice. : 
_ “What. don’t like fizz?” said the red-faced man, 
in surprise. ‘‘ You'd better haye a glass. Nothing 
like it to buck you up.” 

“Come, Hilda.” : Passmore was speaking. 
“ You really mustn't refuse. This is a special occasion, 
you know. Just one glass.” 

But still Hilda shook her head. She had never 
tasted champagne in her life, but she knew something 
of its dangers. She was about to refuse more definitely 
when her eyes, straying to the other side of the tent, 
where tea was being served at small tables, caught 
sight of a figure that she knew. 

Charlie Merton was seated at one of the tables, 
and by his side the girl Hilda had seen with him 
at Charing Cross Station. But his attention was not 
fixed on his companion. He was staring, with an 
expression of wondering horror in his eycs, straight 
at her. : 

A sudden spirit of recklessness scized Hilda. What 
right had Charlie Merton to look at her like that ? 

Thanks to Cora Stafford, she knew -him for what 
he was, the sort of man who was ready enough to 
kill time by breaking the heart of any girl he took a 
fancy to at the Stores, while all the time he was cn- 
gaged to be married to a girl of his own class. She 
looked him with bitter scorn full in the eyes. Then 
she took the glass. She held it up in front of her 
for a moment and watched the tiny bubbles rising 
and breaking on the surface. 

‘“ Here’s to another stroke of luck!’ she exclaimed 
in a strango, reckless voice that she herself hardly 
recognised as her own. She drained the glass and 
put it down upon the counter. 

As she did so she became suddenly conscious that 
Charlie Merton had left the table at which he sat and 
was standing at her side. He ignored her com- 
panions and addressed himself solely to her. 

‘ Thardly expectcd to meet you here, Miss Warren,” 
he said in a low voice, “ but as I’ve been lucky enough 
to do so, may I introduce you to my sister? We 
are just having tea. Won't you join us?” He 
paused and glanced significantly at her champagne 
glass which Mr. Passmore was in the act of refilling. 
“ And won't you let us take you home then?” 

Hilda hardly heard his last words. She felt herself 
turning pale. His sister! Could it be true? Was 
the girl whom she had seen with Charlie Merton at 
Charing Cross Station his sister and not his swect- 
heart ? Had Cora lied to her? A pang shot through 
her heart, and for a moment she hesitated. 

Suddenly Montague Passmore interposed. 

“ Won't you introduce me to your friend, Hilda?” 
he said. 

Hilda flushed. Somehow, she could not say why, 
she did not want to introduce the two men to cach 
other. But there seemed no way out of it, and she 
would have dono so had not Charlic Merton drawn 
back. 

“There is no necd for that,’’ he said coldly. “I 
already know Mr. Passmore—by reputation.” 

Montague Passmore’s eyes narrowed venomously, 
but the smile did not leave hia face. 

‘“I’m sorry I’m not good enough for your friend 
to know,” he said coolly. ‘‘ You must do as you 
think best, Hilda. If you wish to, by all mcans 
go with him, and—his sister.” 

There was a meaning emphasis on the last word, 
and all Hilda’s suspicions returned with a rush. Cora 
Stafford’s story must be true—she was her friend 
and would never have invented so cruel a lic. 

She turned coldly away from Charlie Merton, and 
put her arm on that of Montague Passmore. 

“Tam sorry Mr. Merton should have insulted you,” 
she said, ‘‘ but he is no friend of mine.” 

She lifted her champagne glass once more and 
drank. 

“That's the style,’ Passmore said softly in her car. 
“* Now we'll go outside and have a look at the next 
race. We shan’t bet on this one—it’s too open. 
But we've got the winner of the ono after it, I think.” 

Hilda accompanied him from the tent as in a dream ; 
the crisp wino sho had drunk seemed to burn in her 
veins, and she saw everything through a sort of golden 
haze. What a contrast between these surroundings 
and the hateful drudgery of her life at Merton's. 

If only her luck held, if only she could multiply the 
four sovereigns in her purse as casily as Montagu: 
Passmore said they would be multiplied, it might be 
that she would be able to say good-bye to the life 
for ever. 

The next race was over; once more numbers of the 
starters were hoisted. 

‘* Billy the Boy is the horse to be on this time,” 
Montague Passmore told her. ‘* You shall make your 
bet yourself. How much are you going to venturo ? ” 


Ladies, you'll be interested in “The Latest in Hats "—with photographs—in the 


“ Shall—shall J put on a pound?” she ventured 
timidly. 
_ “No, no, you must put on a couple at least. This 
is a good thing. Here's Mr. Jacobs; you can bet 
with him.” 

He pointed to a short, fat man in a white top bat 
who was standing close by shouting out the odds. 

= What's your fancy, my dear?’ he said, with a 
wink as Hilda went up to him. “T'll give you a 
yo over the odds whatever it is. Billy the Boy ? 

ight you was! Three to one to the general public, 
four to one to you, being as how you're a pal of a pal, 
so to speak. Eight pound to two Billy the Boy, and 
a very nico bet it is. Here's the ticket, and I hopo 


| it ll be a winner, I don’t think.” 


Mr. Passmore laughed and drew a roll of banknotes 
from a well-filled pocket-book and registered his own 
bet. Then he turned away with Hilda to see the 
horses go down. It was a six-furlong scramble this 
time. Montague Passmore pointed out the horso 
they had backed, and they took their place close to 
he rails to watch the start. 

Once more Hilda felt that strange fluttering at the 
heart as she thought of what success would mean 
to her. She would have ten—no, twelve pounds. 
It seemed to her an inexhaustible sum ; it represented 
pretty clothes, theatres, dainty meals, all the things 
that her life had lacked before. 

* They’re off!” 

Again the roar from a thousand throats, followed 
by the electric hush of pent-up excitement. Not 
much more than a minute was occupied by the race, 
yet to the watching girl it seemed an hour before the 
thud of hoofs became audible, and the horses were 
seen coming up the straight to the winning post. 

But there was no doubt about the result this time. 
“Billy the Boy. Billy the Boy wins in a canter.” 
The shouts rang loud and triumphant as the horse 
passed the winning post halt a dozen lengths clear of 
anything else. 

*“ We've won again!** The excited words burst 
from Hilda’s lips, and she laid a hand impulsively 
on Passmore’s arm. ‘ Think of it—I've won twelve 
pounds! I shall never be able to thank you properly.” 

There was a strange look in Mr. Passmore’s fishy 
eyes, as if unknown fires burnt in their cold depths. 

** Oh, yes, you will,’’ he said softly. “ Come along 
now. We've won enough money for to-day. We'll 
collect our winnings, have one more glass of fizz, and 
then go and find the motor. You must come back 
and have dinner at my flat. I've got a few friends 
coming in afterwards for a game of cards.” 

Hilda did not protest. She seemed to be living 
in a whirl of excitement in which all her actions were 
mapped out ahead for her. A few minutes later, 
with the champagne fumes dulling her senses, and 
bringing with them a feeling of pleasant drowsiness, 
she was in the motor, gliding back towards London. 

Twelve pounds! Twelve pounds! Tho magic 
words kept ringing in her ears just as the precious 
coins were jingling in her pocket. Twelve pounds ! 
Surely now she ought to offer to repay the money 
Montague Passmore had Ient her to send her father 
to the country. She turned towards him. 

““T must pay you back now,” she said. “TI can’t 
keep all this money while I owe most of it to you.” 

Half angrily Montague Passmore cut her short. 

“Nonsense !"’ he said. ‘* Remember your promise 
not to speak of 
it again to-day. 
Besides, I want 
you to spend the 
money on your- 
self—new dresses, 
silk stockings, 
ind all the other 
pretty things 
girls want but 
which I'm not 
allowed to 
mention. You'd 
better buy a 
trousseau while 
youre about 
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Passmore tusned as he spoke, a 
hungry light in his eyes and his 
mouth twitching, 


He turned to- 
wards her as ho 
spoke, a hungry 
light in his cyes 
and his mouth twitching. Nervously, Hilda drew 
back. He seemed suddenly a different being from 
the cool, composed man she had thought him. Surcly 
he was not falling in love with her. That would 
be terrible. She liked him, she was grateful to 
him, but she did not love him. 

‘A trousseau!” she stammered, hardly knowing 
what sho said. ‘But I don't need one. I'm not 
going to get married.” 

Mr. Passmore smiled a covert smile as he watched 
the girl's pretty confusion. 

‘“No, you're not going to get married,” he said. 
* I'm not that sort of fool.” 

But he spoke softly, so that Hilda should not hear 
him. The fly was walking into his parlour. He 
was too clever a spider to frighten her on the threshold. 

(Another splendid irstalment next week.) 
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' It isINo Use Trying to Trade 
in Africa With Beads. The 
Niggers Now Want Some- 
thing Out of the Ordinary. 


Attnovca the days are passed when the trader 
could make his way into the heart of the jungle, 
with a bag of beads as his sole stock-in-trade, and 
emerge shortly afterwards loaded with ivory enough 
to insure his retirement on the proceeds, there is 
still a vast field open to the adventurous trader in 
Africa and elsewhere. 

To-day, when competition and civilisation have 
reduced the game to a paying business rather than 
a gamble for a huge fortune or nothing, the trader 
must be prepared to make a much larger outlay in 
order to receive somewhat smaller profits than 
those enjoyed by his more lucky predecessor. And, 
in addition to this, a certain amount of capital is 
required nowadays, whereas a few shillings were 
allthat was necessary for the trader of the ’fifties. 

Africa has always been the favourite field for the 
trader, and would appear to be so to-day, if one may 
judge by the enormous nugiber of new companies 
registered each year for the purpose of trading in 
that country. 

But if these companies are remarkable for their 
number, they are even more so for the diversity of 
purposes for which they exist. 


A Fuil-Blooded Negress—With Red Hair. 


Many years of the “ pocket-knife, looking-glass, 
and bead-merchant’ have caused the nigger to 
hanker after better and more interesting things, 
and thus we have companies supplying them with 
gramophones, chewing-gum, hair-dye. and so on, 
and making a good profit out of it, too. 

The great drawback to dealing in gramophones 
is the large primary cost of the article, to say 
nothing of the care that must be taken to prevent 
their injury during transit from this countrv toAfrica. 

On the other hand the gramophone is a thing 
that must be possessed once it has been heard, and 
thus commands a ready sale amongst the natives. 

It would scem, too, that the craze for hair-dye 
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is not confined to European women alone. and 
travellers to Africa tcll us that it is no strange sight 
nowadays to come across a full-blooded negress strut- 
ting about in all the glory of a woolly crop of 1ed hair! 

A short time ago a certain company was making a 
very good thing out of the black “nuts” with a 
patent medicine guaranteed to turn niggers white 
after one dose ! 

Before long a rival appeared on the scene in the 


shape of the famous “ White Company,” at the 


same time going one better than the original 
company by the inclusion of a living advertisement. 

This took the shape of an unhappy darkie, who, 
having been previously treated with a simple wash 
of kalsomine, strutted about in a top-hat and 
smoked cigarettes with all the airs and graces of 
an Englishman. 

* The object of another company is to supply petty 
monarchs in the South Seas and elsewhcre with 
disused cannon and out-of-date rifles. 

The War Office authorities are in the habit of 
scrapping tons of material every year, and any one 
attending one of these yards can purchase all 
manner of guns for a few pence each. 

Footbalis Go Well. 

The company in question make it their duty to 
lay in a large store of these, which fetch a very good 
price indced among the customers of the firm ; and 
a visitor to Salvador a short time ago was greatly 
amused, on landing, at the imposing sight presented 
by a “fort,” surrounded by several dozen cannon 
which were old in the days of George I1V., most 
of them pointing the wrong way ! 

A great trade is done in manv parts of the West 
Coast in musical-boxes, footballs, sunshades, and 
lollipops, to say nothing of patent medicines guaran- 
tced to cure almost any complaint, and served up 
in coloured-glass bottles which are generally coveted 
more than their contents by the suffcring ‘‘ paticnt.” 

Some short time ago an enterprising German 
firm, discovering a marked taste amongst the 
natives of Africa for gaily-coloured flags, sold half 
a million yards of bunting, two Union Jacks to the 
yard (and all made in Germany !) to the niggcrs, 
before the British Company arrived on the scene. 

This scheme is still proving a veritable gold-mine, 
and in a recent report we read “it would do the 
heart of an Imperialist good to see the effect in a 
Se mbian village after its inhabitants had 
bought twelve hundred Union Jacks, now waving 
from every hut and tree-top for miles around.” 
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| LITTLE BRAIN WAVES, 


Tuincs of beauty are sometimes a jaw for ever, 


Lovr is the only popular game that has no Tul 


A iiss bruises the heart if it is given to the. ; ¢ 
fellow. 

Lots of men are up and doing long after they sh. 0:4 
be in bed , 


Girts who have no love affairs usually make the 
greatest number of friends. 

A Goon many young people are more attractiv«: 
moving pictures than anything else. 


aq 


WueEw a man boasts that he is his own mast : it 
may be because no one e’se wants him. 

A Yaxkee tums a magnifying glass upon his aun 
country and a diminishing glass upon England. 

Ir is possible that a work cure would be much bets r 
for a lot of people who are taking rest cures. 

Tur world would he without sin if we could «, 
without two things—love and money. 


Ir is God who makes a woman beautiful, but ; 
the devil who makes her pretty. 


You cannot serve Cupid and Mammon. A f-:' 
hcart means an empty pocket. 
Jupeixc a man by his looks is like choosing a bah 


by its covers. 


Some men are never sincere until they as dan- 
gerously ill. 

How some of us love to talk about the huiricane and 
the raging sca when we are ashore. 


Tue world is full of 
following the advice o: 


igre who have failed thron.': 
those who have suceccded. 

Tue man who appeals toa girl's vanity gets nothing ; 
but the man who appeals to a girl’s heart can get hit 
to brush his shoes for him, if necessary. 

Tr the clixir of life were discovered and men lived 
to five hundred—and more. according to choice—w hat 
a dreadful long time some of us would bave to wait fur 
our money. 
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10 MORE XMAS HAMPERS THIS WEEK. 


Join Our Christmas Club Now and Win One. There is no Entry Fee. 
CurisTmas is coming! In a few weeks from now the shops will all be decorated with Christmas gifts 


and Christmas fare, and thoughts will be turned to 


for the home. 


Here, then, is an opportunity of insuring for your home as 


a plump turkey, a large Christmas pudding, a ric 
and so on, which will make your Christmas table a 
To win one of these excellent hampers, 


will be announced as one of the winners, 
home. There is nothing to pay to join onr 
The hampers are being prepared by Messrs. 
We Are Offering 


THIS IS HOW YoU 


You take any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t mutter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements—and you 
make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find on page 535, 
column 2, line 12, the line: 

“What, don’t like fix:?" said the red-faced man. 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, as: 
“Well, what you can’t dvink, I think f can.” 

You can, if you like, choose your line from one of the titles of 
the articles or stories in this number. Suppose you choose the 
title to the article on page 581: 

**Whea the Crowd Roavs,”’ 
Then you could add the line: 
“ Their favourite scores,” 

You may choose a line mm the advertisement columns if 
you wish. Here isa line taken from Eno's udvertisement on 
page ii. of the red cover : | 

* Ov'v for'y years.”” ! 


h 
joyous one of the good old-fashioned sort. 


i ! all you have to do is to send in a “ Line-rick,” which is explained 
below, and if yours is one of the ten best received, either this week or any week up to Christmas, your name 
and when the time comes a hamper will be d 
Christmas club, all you bave to do is to go in and win. 
Lipton Ltd., and are of the best 


en Hampers Every Week From Now 


ality throughout. 
Till Christmas. 
MAKE A LINE-RICK. 


and you add a second live: 
“The old maid hopes—and fears,’” 

Sucha couplet as this we call a Line-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the readers from whom the Editor receives whut are con- 
sidered to be the ten best Line-ricks will beawarded Christmas 

jaimpers, 

When you have chosen your line, write it infullon the cou 
below, together with the number of page, column, and line, 
then till in your second rbyming line, your name and address, 
and put it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive 
not later than first post Tyesday morning, November 18th. 
Mark your envelope ‘‘ Christmas Line rick No. 3” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, provided each 


is on a separate coupon. 
en ee 
CHRISTMAS HAMPER LINE-RICK No. 3. 


Page.........., . 
Line chosen .... 


T agree to abide by the decision publixhed in “ Pe 
on this understanding, 


Name .......... 
Address 


Column... 


Line 


ways and means for providing a real merry Christmas 


plendid guinea Christmas hamper, containing 
Christmas cake, crackers, preserved fruits. sweetmeats, 


ispatched to your 


THERE 18s NO ENTRY FEE. 


This week’s number of THE SCOUT is a special Hobbies number, 


; One of the ten hampers we are giving array bis vr 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 16 
The First Prize of £10 bas been awards! to: 
Percy B. Lemoy, Laburnum Villas, East Hoidon, 
Co. Durham, for the Line-rick : 
Line chosen—* To a division—to my last division—” 
he replied 
Rhyming line—As his two last hairs he pla-iered 
down, a single strand each side. 


Five Prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 
Mrs, . Dressner, 40 Beulah Hill, Upper Nervous, 
S.E. 
Miss L. Graham, 26 Granville St., West Glasgow. 
Charles Sara, 57 Tunstall Street, Liverpool. 
W. Power, Boompjes 26, Almelo, Holland. 
Patrick Carr, 84 Joy Street, Belfast. 


, Here are some very clever attempts 
sent in this week. 
“And I felt rather than kiew that I had made aiiit” 
Said the boy who'd hammered the detonator, when he'd 
recovered a bit. 
Something pleasant to think about— 
The landlord calling when you're out. 
A convenient position under the arm 
Combined with a slipper cures faults like a charim 
In the future film pictures will be 
Useful in Court when folk disagree, 
Heavy scoring 
' Goalie snoring, 


Buy it for your boy. 


Wrex ENDING 
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How Lady Dog-Fakers Work to Carry Off the 
Prizes at Doz Shows. 


Reaves of Pearson's Weekly will have learnt, from 
articles which have appeared on the subject from 
time to time, something of the snetbods of the 
professional dog-faker. ‘ 

But of late there has come into existence a very 
different kind of dog-faker, namely, the fashionable 
lady who, in order to increase her income, adopts 
methods of which the osdinary professional could 
not make use. 

One of the best known of these is the stud swindle. 
That is to say, @ lady who owns a champion dog 
accepts more fees at stud than the champion dog 
can possibly serve. 

The service is given by a number of inferior dogs 
which are also kept ‘at the kennels, and as the 
owner signs the pedigree form in the name of her 
champion her clients are none the wiser. 

It Ruins the Whole Breed. : 

This practice is all the more despicable because 
if the champion dog were owned by a man irstead 
of a woman a malo servant would accompany 
the bitch to see that a proper service was 
obtained. 

Moreover, by this dcceit great injury is done to 
the whole breed, as the stock of its champion 
strains is tampered with. 

Another trick which is equally dishonest and 
cqually cisastrous to the strain is seen from the 
following incident: 

A ‘vet’ was recently summoned to a house in 
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Kensington to attend the whelping of a prize 
Pomeranian. On. arriving at the house he was 
met by the owner, who took the trouble to explain 
Saretally to him that it was not her prize dog for 
whom she required his assistance. 

Now “vets” as a class do not make a regular 
practice of attending shows. This onc, however, 
was an exception. And on being taken to the 
kennels he immediately recognised the dog as the 
prize-winner she really was. 

He performed his task, wondering at the reason 
for the obvious lie that he had been told. As was 
his custom, he made a note of the number of the 
litter, which, in this case, was only one. 

Judge of his astonishment when, a few months 
later, he read that Mrs. X. had disposed of the 
litter of four whelps ex-champion So-and So! 

The “lady” had, of course, substituted the 
whelps of cheap dogs and sold them under the 
pedigree of her champion. She would probably 

ave done the same in the event of her losing the 
pp (or pups as the case might be) through 

istemper or some other ailment. 
How Poms are Touched Up. 

The devices which are open to ladies, of sufficient 
social position to disarm suspicion, for faking puppies 
are endless. . 

Sometimes it happens that a Pomeranian who is 
a good specimen in every other respect is spoiled, 
for show purposes, by a few discoloured hairs at 
the toes or breast. 

Now the old-fashioned method of overcoming 
this difficulty was to dye the hairs or pluck them out. 

But both of these tricks are likely to be discovered 
when the hair has had time to grow. And this 
would permanently ruin a breeder of any reputation. 

The up-to-date way is to treat the hairs with 
electrolysis, which kills the hairs at the roots and 
so prevents their growing again. 

here is comparatively little cruelty in this. Not 
so the way in which Pomeranian puppies are 
treated to insure proper “ tail carriage.” 

As is well-known, one of the chief “ points” in 
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a Pomeranian is that the tail should be arched over 
the back. Many puppies show a tendency to 
neglect this most important condition. 
ccordingly, the muscles of the tail are “ cor- 
rected” in early infancy. That is to say, the tail 
is tied down to tho back and held flat by means of 
a specially constructed harness. ‘Anil although 
there is no actual pain in this, there is yet a certain 
= of cruelty, as the muscles of the tail are 
partly paral. . 
Those ae fee with the popular Pekingese 
breed will know that a ‘“‘ squashed” flat face is 
much desired. To insure this the puppy is given a 
small board on which is nailod a piece of meat. 
Over the meat thin canvas is stretched. The 


puppy's teeth are not strong enough to tear this, so 
it will flatten its face for hours together, trying to 
get at the meat. 

Faking Pedigrees is Forgery. 

One sometimes hears that fashionable folk who 
devote themselves to prize dog-breeding, do so at 
a loss—that, although their dogs fetch fancy 
prices, the profit is all swallowed in expenses. This 
may be so if the breeding is carried on in accordance 
with the law of the land, and the ordinary rules 
of honest dealing. But the fashionable dog-faker 
who uses social position to “ cover up the tracks” 
and obtain business, can safely rely on an income 
of several hundreds. 

And when it is | peonecsiberert ipa the ee te 
of peng ing less than the crime of forgery, 
it a id seem high time to direct the attention of 


the public, if not of the police, towards this growing 


scandal, 


WHAT THEY WENT BY. 

LittLeE Maggie, who is staying in the country, 
always goes out to the fowl run in the morning to 
see if there are nd oes. The other day sho 
found none, except the china nest egg. 

“No this morning,” she announced, when 
she went back to the house, ‘“ only the one the 
chickies measure by.” 


GIANT VEGETABLES ARE COMING. 
An eminent professor of botany, Dr. Bottomley, has found that by inoculating peat with certain chemicals, and using it as a manure, he is able 
to increase the growth of some plants and vegetables as much as 150 per cent. In view of this wonderful discovery, our cartoonist has illustrated what 
we may expect to see when the new manure is on the market. 


“OPEN THE 
FRAME 


WIDER AND 


a THE NEW FERTILIZER 


IF USED ON VEGETABLE MARROWS 
h MAY BE AWKWARD IN SMAL 
GARDENS gm RB TE 


a ea 
7 PROBABLY THE METHOD WILL 


4 NEXT BE USED WITH EQUAL Baga 
GUCCESS ON FRUIT TREES Em 


STOUT HEART 
WILLIE, I'Lt 
SOON 


AILST EVEN MU 
CRESS WOULD HAROLY 6B 
SAFE TO G 


THEN FARMERS WOULD HAVE A BUSY 
TIME GUARDING THEIR ORCHARDS 


LD WE GET GIANT ONIONS, COOKS 
WILL NEED SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS 


Yy/ 


| WHILST COSTERS WILL BE OBLIGED EES 
TO DEAL IN ONLY ONE KINO OF 
fa VEGETABLE AT A TIME. 9m 


pgenn wey = tie 
Pee ee eee 
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Tue iron railings which protected the shop-front 
had been fixed into position for the night, and Peter 
stood awaiting his employer's pleasure.. The stated 
hour for closing was seven, but it was now half-past. 
Mr. Fenstang was writing letters by the one remaining 
light in the establishment, and Peter, standing in the 

. darkness without, feared that he was forgotten. At 
last Fenstang spoke. 

** Are you there, Rice?” he said. ‘“ Here! You 
can, deliver these as you go along. It'll be a pleasant 
little trot for you.” He looked through the letters 
which he had just written. “Savoy? You can take 
that. Egcleston Square? All on your road. Oh,” 
he continued, drawing a package from beneath the 
counter, “‘ just take this to the ‘ Windsor ’—Mr. Nash. 
I don’t know him, so don’t on any account leave it 
without the money. There's the account. You can 
bring the money in the morning.” 

He smiled unpleasantly as he stamped the remainder 
of the letters and handed them to Peter, whose heart 
bumed with anger as he saw his brief evening—an 
evening which he had hoped to spend far more 
agreeably—carelessly appropriated. He grumbled 
audibly as he went along. Bs 

‘“* Knew I wanted to get away. Knew it as well as 

*I did. There'll be Anne waiting—waiting about. 
Always the way if I'm going to mect her out—always 
a Just as if these couldn’t wait till morning.” 

With regard to Anne, Peter might have truthfully 

reflected that she was accustomed to wait. It doesn’t 
matter how they had first become acquainted, or even 
how they had heoonie engaged ; it had all happened 
such @ long time back. Peter was now forty-four 
years of age, and Anne no great way bebind, and still 
they remained unmarried. 

‘* Fenstang’s”’ was a firm of gentlemen’s outfitters 
in the West End—an old-established firm in good 
repute with the fashionable. Peter had been employed 
there since boyhood, but he had no pride in his years 
of service. His salary had slowly and grudgingly 
advanced by sixpences to eighteen shillings per week, 
end there it remained; nor could he find a better 
market for himself, for he was heavy in appearance 
and intellect, timid, and clumsy beyond all 0 
bounds. 

Anne also was engaged in business, assisting an old 
lady in a small suburban shop. 
her board and lodging and a very small salary. Yet, 
although their circumstances forbade matrimony and 
the years were peasing they still remained in love and 
contrived to be hopeful. 

But Peter's life at Fenstang's was dreary, and he 
was compelled to endure constant complainings from 
his employer, and a good deal of sialice, too; and 
to-night he was unusually despondent. He sent the 
account up by one of the porters at the ‘* Windsor,” 
and was presently asked to go up with the parcel. At 
all times awkward, on this occasion Peter stumbled 
and blundered beyond precedent. He kicked over a 
chair and dropped his parcel. 

The occupant of the room watched him silently and 
with some intentness, and this added to Peter's 
nervousness. 

‘* You brought the coat?” asked the other at length. 

“* Yes, sir,” said Peter. 

‘* Well, let’s see it!’ said Nash. 

Peter fumbled with the string, growing hot as the 
parcel resisted his attempts. Nash made no offer to 
assist him, but stood watching with the same observant 
expression. When the coat was eventually produced 
be took it from Peter and t#ted it on. 

‘* Well, it appears to be all right,” said he. 

** Yes, sir,’”’ said Peter; ‘‘ and—and the——” 

“Oh, the account! Tell your people that I'll bo 
onli on ’em to-morrow.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Peter, without moving. 

‘Have you been told not to leave it without the 


money? Eh!” 

Peter cleared his throat. 

“Supposing I've got no money?” said Nash 
gravely “‘ Supposing I refuse to pay you? What 
then 


oa stood silent, on a 

* Supposing alf the account, would you want 
half the coat beck? Here!” said Nash, dreck by 
Peter's evident concern. ‘* Don’t get alarmed.” 

He drew forth a handful of coins—pounds, shillings, 
and pence—and, spinning them into the air, deftly 
kept them flying from hand to hand. Presently he 
caught them, one by one, in his waistcoat pocket until 
only a few remained. These he allowed to fall into 
his left hand in a neat column, and this he held forth 
to the astonished Peter. 

‘“*There’s your money,” he said imperturbably. 
“ Give me a receipt.” 

With a shaky hand Peter signed the bill; then, 


In return, she received 
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The Story of a Man Who Was Too Precious for 
His Employer to Lose. 
By N. BRIDGE, 


turning, started for the door. Nash, regarding him 
with the same immobile expression as hitherto, recalled 
him. 

“Here!” he cried. 
you Mr. Fenstang ?” 

“No, sir,” said Peter, in a shocked tone. 

“Well, who are you? 
Clerk? Salesman?” . 

“No, sir!” repeated Peter. 

“Soldier? Sailor? Tinker? Tailor? What's 
your official capacity 2? Are you a porter? Mes- 
senger ?” 

“I deliver things sometimes,” said Peter reluc- 
tantly. 

“Oh, messenger?" said the other. ‘ Well and 


“What's your name? Are 


: Peter delivered the letter. to Eccleston Square, and 
hurried to New Cross. He had arranged to meet 
Anne out, but the hour was so late that he went 
straight to her lodging. She met him at the door. 

“ Old Fenstang gave me a lot of things to deliver,” 
he explained. 

* That's like him,” said Anne. 
I knew you'd been kept.” 

‘* I called on the funniest cove,” said Peter; and he 
told Anne of Mr. Nash. : 

‘Fancy calling you a messenger!” said Anne. 

‘ Yes,” said Peter, wincing a little. 

The following morning Peter handed to Fenstang 
the sum which Nash had paid him and went about his 
duties. When he had nothing else to do he was 
expected to brush the rolls of cloth in the basement, 
and he was so employed when, later in the day, he 
heard Fenstang calling him. Hastening up into the 
shop, he found Nash standing beside his employer. 

“Don’t you know by this time, Rice,” cried Fen- 
stang, Ne the way to behave when you go to deliver 

is ” 
Peter gazed helplessly at his employer. 
“This gentleman complains that you go into a 
private room like a pot-boy——” 
* Plough-boy !”’ corrected Nash. ‘I said ‘ plough- 
Vv.” ” 
* Plough-boy, and cause him annoyance. And, 

gain, were you told to refuse to leave the coat without 
the money? I’m very sorry, sir!” said Fenstang, 
turning to Nash. ‘ You see how it is. Get along, 
Rice! I'll talk to vou later.” 

Peter went, more amazed by the vindictiveness of 
Mr. Nash than affected by Fenstang’s remarks. He 
was used to being publicly reprimanded for obeying 
instructions. 

“I'm sorry, sir,” said Fenstang, ‘ but you see how 
it is. A perfect blockhead——” 

* That's all very well,” said Nash; “ but when I 
make a complaint I like to see a little notice taken of 
it. ” 


“ Never mind, dear. 


“I don't quite follow you, sir,” said Fenstang. 

“No, I don’t think you do,” said the other im- 
sagged * T intended to be @ good customer here. 

ut I must be treated with respect. Here’s a man— 
& messenger of yours—trcated me like this, and when 
I complain to you you practically encourage him. 
Speak to him later’! Talk to him now! Here! 

ow ! ” 

“Rice!” called Fenstang angrily. ‘‘ Now,” he 
said when Peter again appeared. ‘I’ve had about 
enough of you. I’ve kept you here since you were & 
boy, though goodness knows you're useless and worse 
than useless. Unless I'm behind you all the time you 
can’t do a single thing properly. But to go bursting 
into a private room like a bull in a china shop, shouti 
about the money being paid, behaving vulgarly an 
annoying everybody. I think we've about reached 
the end. It's time for you to get out——” 

“Yee,” interrupted Nash, * you've a good employer, 
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and none too much to do, and a nice little salary a., 
all these years, I'll be bound. What docs he v1: 
he demanded of Fenstang. : 

- ‘“ That'l do, Rice! You go Saturday weck,” -..:, 
Fenstang, asap, ln he would be able to can-, 
the notice later, for Peter was useful in his way. * )... 
can get downstairs aghin.” 

“One minute!” said Nash. “You've grt :. 
leave. Do you understand? Is he always as tal... 
tive as this ? What does he draw a week ?” 

It doesn’t matter, sir,” said Fenstang. “Ts; . 
as much as he’s worth. He goes Saturday week. ' 

" Well, Rice,” continued Nash, “ you've got inc ¢- 
thank for this. 1 think I nray claim to have got». 4 
the sack here. Isn’t that so?” : 

“It’s the last straw,” admitted Fenstang. 

“ Well,” said Nash, “ that being so, you'd bettors °. "| 
on me this evening, Rice, at the ‘ Windsor,’ and } | 
try and find you another situation.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Fenstang. “ You «1 
go downstairs, Rice. I don’t understand your ju: .. 
sir,” he | continued as Peter dazedly retired. “3i 

‘ou——’ 

ts It’s like this!’ said Nash confidentially. ° \.u 
wanttogctridofhim. I wanttoacquirehim. Wi : 
Doesn't matter. Perhaps I'm thinking of startin, jn 
this line of business myself. Open in compctiticn. 
He’s just the man for a porter-doorman—smaii i: /- 
form. Knows all your customers. Some of ‘em knw 
him. Useful man.” 

“I must say, sit,” cried the outraged Fen-te: 
“that your methods are not very honourable. ‘tT. 
entice a man away. It isn’t what we call stra‘pLt- 
forward.” 

“ He’s no use to you. 
acing ce a kindness.” 

* We'll see,” said Fenstang. ‘‘ We'll see whetlis 
Perhaps he’ll lad to stay.” 
ell ace,” said Nash mockingly. ‘ We'll «+c. 
Perhaps he'll be glad to stay—away.” 

As soon as Nash had gone Fenstang darted dunn 
to Peter. 

** You mustn't take what I said just now too seriows!s, 
Rice,” he said. ‘ ]'m quite sure you were in the rigit 
To be frank, I don’t think that fellow's any good, iad 
I advise you to keep clear of him.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ And, again,” said Fenstang, “ I've been thinking 
of giving you an increase. Are you comfortable here ‘ ’ 

“I should like a little more,” said Peter. 

“Leave it tome. I’m a little sharp sometimes, but 
I can’t bear an old servant to leave me. But you 
mustn't run after that fellow Nash, or I wash my hand: 
of you.” 

“No, sir,” said Peter. 

“ Leave it to me. We want’’—Fenstang thought 
for a moment—" we want another hand in the shop, 
and it’s only fair that you should have a chance. 
Would you care to be a salesman? Do you th's:k 
you could take on customers ?” 

** Yea, I think I could, sir,’ said Peter, brighter. irz. 

“Well, you must smarten up, and we'll start yeu 
in the morning—at an increased salary. How 1. :'d 
twentv-tive shillings a week suit you?" 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” said Peter gratefully. _ 

“* But mind you keep clear of that fellow Nash,” su: 
Fenstang. 

* Yes, sir,” said Peter readily. 

Delightedly recounting the matter to Anne thut 
evening, Peter, for the first time, realised that he miylt 
have missed an opportunity. 

“It's a pity you didn’t go al to see the strarxe 
gentleman, Peter,” said Anne. ‘‘ You never know : 

** Old Fenstang was so kind—seven shillings a wéck 
rise. I couldn't.” 

“Yes, but it seems very strange tome. You huew 
best, dear; but, still. Of course, seven shillings >* 
splendid, but why should he change suddenly t:Le 
t t ? ” 

* Fenstang came down again this after. 
‘ Rather cold down here, Rice,’ he said. You kno, 
I'm pretty near perished down there sometini-. 
* Have to put you a stove in, Rice,’ heaaid. Icovi'nt 
go to the ‘ Windsor’ after that.” . 

“Yes, but why should he put a stove in if you? 


A perfect blockhead! Jin 


he'll go or no. 


“ 


going up in the shop? I re ele it’s alltalk. Jwisb 
you'd gone.” " 
‘Perhaps I do now,” said Peter, sighing. “ St), 
it’s all for the best.” 
Peter opened the shop as usual the next day. Thien 


Fenstang called him to his private room. 
** Are you ready to start upstairs, Rice 2" he a-k:'!. 
“Tm quite ready, thank you, sir!” answered Peti'. 
“There's just one thing,” said Fenstang. “you Jl 
have to sign an agreement not to go to any othr 
business in this line within a certain distance for tbr<« 


“All right! Make yourself spruce. Benson »:] 
show you what to do, and I'll have the agreement realy 
for you to sign after lunch.” 

Peter was an utter failure in his new sphere from t]¢ 
start. At first he was eo awkward as to be quite u~'- 
less ; later, his nervous anxiety to successfully col ¢ 
with the situation created scenes which demoraliv4 
the other salesmen and drew the amused attention ci 
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the customers themselves. Fenstang kept his temper 
with the greatest difficulty, and at length was-com- 
pelled to obtain relief by menting Peter to the City to 
make unnecessary inquiries at the wholesale houses. 

“ Only let him sign the agreement,” said Fenstang, 
“and I'll pack him off downstairs again.” . 

For two days Peter floundered. e agreement had 
been duly signed, and for ——— sake Peter was 
allowed a day of | nye This stay in the shop might 
have been longer, but some gross blunder precipita 
matters.. Then Fenstang called to:him. - 

“Rice!” he said. “It’s 67m ged to everyone—to 
you yourself, I should think—that you're not in your 
clement in the shop. You must give it up. Fortu- 
nately you can take your old job on again.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the crestfallen Peter. He hesitated. 
“ Is—does my money——” 

“ Be re ice!’ cried Fenstang. ‘ You 


can’t expect the same salary. You'll be as you were, | 


of course.” 

Peter had a sudden access of strength. : 

“You're not treating me right, sir!” he said 
firmly. ; 

“You're disappointed, naturally,” said Fenstang. 
“Bat you must remember, Rice, that I could get s boy. 
to do your work at half what I'm paying you. Be 
good enough to remember that, Rice’’—and Peter 
descended miserably to the basement. 

Late that night Nash was notified of the arrival of 
two visitors by one of the hotel staff. He rose from 
the armchair in which he had been smoking, as Peter, 
with Anne clinging to his arm, came slowly into the 
toom. 

“Glad to see you, Rice,” he said. ‘I've been 
expecting you. Is this Mrs. Rice ?.’”- 

“Oh, no!” said Peter. ‘“ This is Miss Greening. 
We're—she wanted to wait outside, but I theught you 
wouldn’t mind——”’ ; 

“Not a bit. It’s the best thing you could have 
done. Sit down, both of you.” ; 

He placed the armchair for Anne, and proceeded. 

“In: the first place, Rice, are you' free? Are you 
leaving Fenstang ?”’ 

“Not exactly leaving, sir—not to say ‘ leaving,’ sir, 
bu’ you see——” And in a halting manner Peter 
told Nash of the recent events at Fenstang’s.. 

“There's the agreement,” Anne said softly when he 
had concluded. ‘* You haven’t mentioned the agree- 
ment, Peter.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said Peter. ‘“ It seems,” 
he explained, ‘all the salesmen have to sign on not 
to work near after they Icave our shop. Only in the 

same sort of business, of course.” 

“ And when did you sign it 2?” asked Nash. 

‘* Yesterday, sir. And 30u were kind eneugh to say 
you might be able to put me in the way of something.” 

‘Don’t you worry about that,” said Nash. “Tm 
going to put you on to a cinch in a minute ; but fancy 
that cunning babe getting you to sign like that! It’s 
my fault, old chap. I gave him—i was a fool to say 
anything—I must have given him a scare.” 

* Perhaps you woulda’t mind just mentioning the 
situation you had in mind,” said Peter, who found the 
other’s remarks not to the pu 

“ Quite right |” said Nash. 

With some explanation he outlined his proposal. 
Peter was stupefied, and for a time incoherent. Then, 
“I could never do it,” he said over and over again. 
“ Tve never thought of such a thing.” 

“You could do it first rate,” ‘said Nash. “ My 
former assistant’s gone off on his own, and I’ve got to 
get another quickly now. I-could get a man through 
the regular channels, but I fancy you, Rice, and I 
think you should take it on. Besides, there’s Miss 
Greening to be considered. You could marry right 
away. Isn’t that an inducement?” : 

He went over the ground once more, allaying Peter's 
doubts and feare. ‘The salary which he offered made 
both Anne and Peter open their eyes with astonish- 
ment. : 

“I'm going out for half an hour,” said Nash finally. 
“ You two just stop here and have a decision for me 
when I get back. leave him to you, Miss Greening, 
and if you're the friend to him I think you are you 
ane him to agree.” » 

It was not difficult. 

“ Four pounds a week!” 
it'sa fortune. But, there! 
Do you think I could do it? What do you think ?” 

“You must say ‘Yes!’ dear. It's nothing to be 
ashamed of. I’m sure he knows. And we're getting 
on in age, dear. If you don’t try this you'll never get 
another chance. You must say ‘ Yes.’” > 

-* Well?” said Nash when he returned. ‘‘ What's 
the verdict, children ?”* : 

“I'll be glad if you'll give me a trial, sir,” said Peter. 

“Good boy!” said Nash. 

There was some further discussion. 

" “ E ghall want you 
short time now. You must leave old shilling-snatcher 
tight away. Don’tgo there again.” 

‘Hadn't I better go in the morning, sir?” said 
Peter. “ There'll be nobody to take the railings down 
if'I'm not there.” . 

- “all for me here at ten in the-morning,”’ said Nash, 
“and we'll go along together and watch Fenstang 


** Let's get to business.” 


exclaimed Peter. ‘‘ Why, 
What am I to do, Anne ? 


By Hook or by Crookery 


at once.. I start again ina very 


? 
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consume his own shutters. Here’s & week’s money to 
be going on with. I'll settle with Fenstang.” 

Although supported by his new employer, Peter 
made anything but a triumphant entry into Fenstang’s 
the next morning. He was trembling as they went 
through the shop, and under the cold glare of Fenstang’s 
eyes tendered: his resignation in terms far more abject 
than Nash cared: about. . : 

“Tm very sorry, sir,” he said, “ but I hope you 


won't mind. I’ve decided to leave and go with 
Mr. Nash.” 
“Oh,” said Fenstang. “I can’t prevent your 


leaving: and I don’t say that I want to, but I’m afraid 
that I shall have to disappoint that gentleman.” 

‘* How's that ?”” said Nash. 

“Well, you see, my good sir, it so happens that 
Mr. Rice is under contract to me in such a way as to 
prevent him giving you his services.” 

“ You don’t say so ?”’ observed the other ironically. 

“ Bat my good sir, it so happens that I do say so,” 
i Fenstang. ‘“‘ You see, sir, were not quite 
asleep. We're able to protect ourselves a little.” 

Nash yawned realistically. 

“ Say ‘ Good-bye’ to the gentleman, Rice ! ” he said. 

“Not if I know it!’’ said Fenstang. ‘* Not yet, at 
any rate. I suppose you won't object to Mr. Rice 
giving me the usual notice ?- And J warn you, mister,” 
said Fenstang in impressive tones, ‘“ that I shall insist 
on the contract being carried out. I shall not hesitate 
to take legal proceedings. I shall——” 

“ Two weeks’ money in lieu of notice,” interrupted 
Nash, ‘‘and your signature on the back will be a 
sufficient receipt.” 

He held out the cheque, but Fenstang dashed it on 
the counter. ; 

“Tm not the man to be bluffed!” he cried. ‘So 
don’t you think it. I've met your sort before——” 

“Tm sorry we can’t stop,” said Nash, ‘‘ but when 
one’s starting in business there's a lot to do, but you 
know all about that. -There’s nothing else I fancy. 
You wouldn’t like a lock of Rice’s hair? No?” He 
looked along the counter at the salesmen. ‘If any of 
you garg are desirous of making a change-——” 

ne out, the pair of you!” shouted Fenstang. 
“Get out, before I have you put out.” 

“You're naturally upset at losing a good servant,” 
said Nash; ‘“‘ but you can’t have everything, you 
know, Mr. Fenstang. You've got the agreement ; 
that'll be worth something to you, I expect. Well, 
come on, Rice, we must be off.” 

He took Peter by the arm and led him through the 
shop, pausing in the doorway to produce a cigar and 
to dexterously set light to it with his left hand. Then 
together they went away, and from that moment 
Peter Rice knew Fenstang’s no more. 

Those members of the public who visit music-halls 
with regularity are certain, at some time or the other, 
to have seen ‘ Mustapha,” the cclebrated juggler, 
whose adroit manipulation of the various articles with 
which he surrounds himself on the stage has made 
his name famous with audiences. The excellence of 
his performance would be certain to insure for him 
applause in plenty, but he adds tremendously to the 

opularity of his ‘‘ turn” by the amusing nature of 
4 assistant—a middle-aged man of . phenomenal 
awkwardness. . 

This assistant is Peter, whose natural clumsiness 
has been cleverly exploited by Nash until he has 
become as great a favourite with patrons of the halls 
as the juggler himself. His real nervousness is 
accepted as being the most finished acting, and it has 
been more than once suggested that he would do well 
to set up as a comedian on his own account. Wherever 


he goes he is accompanied by his wife, and they—Peter 


and Anne—are certainly as happy as it is possible to be. 

Meanwhile, Fenstang, who doesnot patronise music- 
halls, is fretting himself grievously at being still unable 
to lay his hands upon the establishment which is 
profiting by the knowledge and Gel page of his old 
employee. The agreement, to which he attaches such 
importance, lies in the drawer of his safe ready to 
hand when the moment arrives for it to be legally 
flung to net its victim. But the date is unalterable, 
and in a very short time the discovery of the rival 
house will avail Fenstang nothing. This vexation is 
the more acute in that there has lately been an ca ae 
ciable diminution in his returns—a fact which he does 
not hesitate to lay to the account of his sometime 
servant, Peter Rice. 


“J wonpEeR why Thompson takes his camera 
with him to the office?” _~ . 

“Ssh! Don’t give him away. That's his 
luncheon, but he doesn’t want people to know it!” 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE. 

LEARNED son: “ What does it mean to say, 
seeing the humorous side of things, dad ? 7 

Father: ‘ Well, let us take an example. 
many sides has a- banana skin, for instance ? id 

Learned son: ‘‘ Two.” 

Father: ‘ Exactly. And when some other man 
steps oma banana skin he sces the scrious side of it, 
and you sce the humorous side.” 


How 
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Protect the 
THROAT & CHEST. 4 


UDDEN 
weather 
changes are not 
merely vexatious but 
they cause incalcu- im 
lable damage to our 
throats and lungs. 

A fall in the barometer, 
therefore, should be a sign 
to you of the nocessity for 
arming yourself with a box of 
Peps, and letting one of these 
handy tablets gently dissolve in 
your mouth every time you have 
to expose yourself to the rigours of 
the weather. 

The air-like medicine that comes 
from Peps is inhaled with the breath, and 
soothes and invigorates every part of 
the breathing passages. 

Germs lurking in the mouth, throat, 
nostrils and bronchial tubes are destroyed 
by. Peps, and all the lung tissues (which 
are beyond the direct reach of liquid 
medicines) are ——, and strength- 
ened to resist the evil effect of quick- 
changing weather. 
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PEPS 


FREE GURE FOR RHEUMATICS, 


SCIENTIST’S GENEROUS GIFT. 
— 

Extraordinary interest has been aroused by the dis. 
covery of a new antidote which completely expels Uric 
Acid from the system, thus affording immediate relicf to 
all Rheumatism and Gout sufferers. 

This new remedy is casy and pleasant to take, and is 
guaranteed to have absolutely no injurious after-effects of 
any kind whatsoever. . 

fo enable every sufferer to verify the truth of these 
statements, the Discoverer has decided to give away 
10,000 Free Test Treatments. 

Write to-day (a postcard will do) to. the Sole Agents, 
Sanalak Ltd. (Dept. 781), 15-19 Vine Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C., and you will receive w Free Test Treatment 
by return. 

Lene 

1.0.8. spare-time study gives you the practical, 
technical training that raises your salary and 
mukes you a success. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postal 
training, to the International Correspondence 


Schools, 197/B39 Kingeway, London. 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers 
mention ‘ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Catarrh 


The accompanying illustration shows how Dr. Blosser’s 
Catarrh Remedy reaches all 3 of the head, nose, throat, 
and lungs that beccme ected by i 


This remedy, composed of herbs, 
leaves, flowers, and berries (containing 
no tobacco or habit-forming drugs) 
is smoked in a clean five or made 
into a cigarette tube, - The medicated 
fumes are inhaled in a perfectly natural 


way. - 
rf five days’ free trial, a small pipe 
and also an illustrated booklet explain- 
ing catarrh will be mailed upon re- 
uest. Simply write a postal card or 
letter to 


Dr. BLOSSER Ltd., 
Dept. 18G, 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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FROM COLLEGE TO ‘PEARL GIRL.” 


Mr, P. Doubleyou Interviews a Cambridge 
Man now Playing in the Great London Success. 


In the “following interview Mr. Jack Hulbert, 
three months ago a Cambridge un luate, a 
sow one of the ‘“ stars” in “ The Pearl Girl,” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, London, expresses a novel point 
of view; he says acting ts a “rest cure” after the 
strenuous life of the University / 


Since I started to carn my own living I have 
reduced my working day by about eight hours! _ 

That sounds an extraordinary sort of confession 
to make, but let me explain. . . 

Last term was my last one at Cambridge, and in 
my efforts to take my degree, row in my College 
cight, and produce a play of my own, my day panned 
out something like this: 

7to8am. Reading. 

9tol pm. Lectures. 

2to4 pm. Rowing. : 

8.30 to 12 p.m. More reading and rehearsing. 

That was a pretty good going, but since I have 
gone on the gs 3 and am free of rehearsals, my 
“day "—with the exception of two matinées @ 
week—is from about 7 p.m. to half-past eleven. 


My “Chance " Sounds Like a Fairy Tale. 


Consequently at present, at any rate, I can more 
or less truthfully assert that acting has come as 
sort of “rest cure” to me. Also, despite all the 
joys of Cambridge—and they are many—I have 
never enjoyed myself so much in all my lifo as I 
have during this short while that I have been on 
the stage. 

I got my “chanco” to become a London actor 
in quite a storybook way. Last summer I wrote an 
amateur play called Cheer-oh, Cambridge! which was 
produced during May week. We managed to bring 
it to the Queen’s a, aa _ 

Some important peo ap to see the play 
in town, a, to tas Faller nea I found 
myself confronted with offers of professional en- 
gagements next morning. Truc, I had, as author 
and producer, carefull ee myself the best part 
in the play, but that Mr. Robert Courtneidge should 
wanyme to sign a contract to appear in his next 
musical comedy, or that tho ambra people 
should invite me to appear in their Revue never 
occutred to me in my wildest dreams. 


What My Father Said! 


As a matter of fact, I had other offers as well, 
for Mr. Ben Nathan had already suggested that I 
should sing a dude song, of my own making, in 
Come Over Here at the London Opera House. 

The situation was so staggering and embarrassing 
that I called upon my father to help me decide 
what todo. His advice was: seize the opportunity 
of going into The Pearl Girl. This was exactly 
what I was longing to do. So on my return from 
Cambridge, after taking my degree, I started 
rehearsing straight away. 

Which is the story of how I have started work, 
and found a “‘ rest cure” in it ! 

Of course, I don’t expect it’s always going to 
be a “‘rest cure’; you must work hard in acting 
even if you possess enormous talents, if you want 
to be successful, but I do hope it’s always going to 
be as good fun as it has been so far. Being on the 
stage is as enjoyable as being at the Varsity and— 
one cannot say more than that. 

It’s full of humour too, the whole time, both on 
tho stage and “behind”; and not the least 
humorous thing that has befallen me so far is the 
receipt of two letters—I am told these letters are 
inevitable if you're on the stage—from a gentleman 
whom I don’t know from Adam. 

Both letters were so fulsome in their praise that 
T blushed on opening them, and each ended up with 
a delightfully naive request. 

In the first it was, ‘If you happen to have an 
old tie or muffler with college colours, I should like 
it ever so much ” ; in the second, ‘‘ Do you want an 
amateur valet? I hope you don’t think I'm a 
(carful ass?” : . 


VERY FISHY. 


“TI pon’r hear you,” shouted the man at the 
telephone. ‘‘ Did you ask ‘ How much are reels ?’ 
or ‘ How much are eels?’ This isn’t either a film 
‘ac’ or o'fish market ; it’s Mr. McElroy’s flat !”” 

“* Oh, well, then, send mackerel. I don’t like 
Sat-fish, They always make me think a steam- 
voller has run over ’em.” ; 
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Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope ts inclosed, 


MARKING TROUT AND SALMON. 
Many interesting facts relating to the lives of 
salmon and trout have been learnt of late years by 
. the adoption 
of the system 
illustrated in 
eg picture 


hand - 

fish, When 
young fish are 
turned into a 


3 il 


fin by means of silver wire. The disc tells the year 
and place where the fish has been released. Thus by 
means of theso checks the wanderings and ages of 
the fish can be traced. 


TO TEST JEWELS. 

More deceptions are palmed on to the purchasers 
of jewels than one would imagine. If purchasers 
would only apply the simple test depicted in the 
accompanying illustration a great deal of trickery 
would be avoided. 


Just touch the jewels with the tongue, and their 
heat will tell whether they are genuine or not. True 
stones feel cold, whereas imitations are warm to the 
touch. This also i to ivory and celluloid 
imitations, the ivory being colder than the imitation. 


FOR LAUNCHING AEROPLANES. 

EXPERIMENTS with a cable and posts are now being 
conducted in = 
order tof 
facilitate the | ° 
launching of 
aeroplanes 
from the sea 
coast. 

The aero- 
plane, which 
is fitted witha 
ratchet catch, 
C., runs along 
the cable 
from point A 
tow 
the 
On 


, WW ; ZZ 
point B the ——— we eames 
machine is released and glides away into the air above. 


SC 


KEEPING THE WIRELESS SAFE. 
On the deck of a battleship the cage-like apparatus 
F here depic can 
generally be seen. It 
is a circular device of 
closely-meshed wire, 
which is built round 
the live wires leading 
to the wireless ap- 
ratus at the mast- 
ead. These wires 
are connected with 
the Se etetag tocms, 
and they are pro- 
. tected in this fashion, 
> go that the lurching 
of the vessel may 
not send any member 
of the crew up against 
rae ag they are 
4 e cause serious 

injury to those who come in contact. with them. 
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MAGISTRATE SIX TIMES OVER, 


All About the Many Posts Held by a Lord 

Mayor of London. At a Coronation he Act; 

as Chief Butler. 

Few people outside the City of London have tie 
faintest idea of the enormous importance uf ‘he 
office of Lord Mayor of London. 

To foreigners in particular the whole business 
is an inscrutable puzzle. They see the Chief 
Magistrate of London in his magnificent roteg 
entertaining the aa folk of the world. Tisey 
hear him called “ My Lord,” yet as soon as i's 
year of office is over they find him quietly return. 
ing to his home and resaming his occupation or 
whatever his special business may be. 

Lord Mayor is, historically speaking, a .om- 
paratively modern title. In old days the chief 
official of the City of London was called tie 
“portreeve,” and, r, the “justiciar.” At one 
time he was chosen by the king, who removed 
him at his pleasure. The first Lord Mayo, 
ee Fitz Glwyne, held office for no less 8 
period than twenty-four years. 

The famous Dick Whittington was elected 
Lord Mayor three times over, and served three 
separate terms. 

Any provincial mayor is quite a big man dui ing 
his term of office. He can claim precedence «ver 
the Sheriff of the town, and even over the Hizh 
Sheriff, while on his native heath—othe:w:e 
within his own municipality, 

In the City He Rules the Princes. 

But the ordinary mayoral dignities fade to 
nothing compared with those of the Lord May 
of London. Within the city he claims and is 
yielded precedence not only over all subjets of 
the Crown, but even over Princes of the Bl cd 
Royal. 

t the funeral of Lord Nelson, in 1800, tliree of 
the sons of George IIJ, namely, the Prince ct 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke «i 
Clarence attended. As soon as the pro- 
cession passed Temple Bar the then Lord Miyrr 
claimed and established his right to take 
precedence of them all. 

There is certainly no other man in the kingdom 
whose magisterial duties are so wide and varied 
as those of the Lord Mayor of London. The 
London Sessions are held at the Guildhall, and 
there he presides upon the Bench. 

By virtue of his office he is a Judge of the 
Central Criminal Court, a Justice of the Peace for 
Southwark, and a Judge: of the Court cf 
Hustings. : 

He is escheator in London and Southwaurn. 
This is an office which has to do with the tre 
simple of estates. To wind up with, he is Putice 
Magistrate at the Mansion House. 

Attends Commission of Sewers’ 

Meetings. 

But this is far from being a complete li-t«f 
his dignities, let alone his duties. As Lord Mav. 
he presides at the sittings of the Court of Ald. 
men, and this invariably in person. He is: 
President of the Court of Common Couneil i 
of the Common Hall, but in these two coui>'e 
may occasionally have a deputy or substitute 

He is also Chief Conservator of the ‘I'l.uc:. 
and he attends meetings of the Commis~ic: 
Sewers, and of other committees for munic’). 
purposes. 

e is one of the great dignitaries who ue 
called to the first meeting of the Privy Come! 
after the accession of a new sovereign, and st « 
Coronation he acts as Chief Butler, a duty wl |: 
is rewarded by a perquisite in the shape o! - 
golden cup. ; 

He is a Governor of Christ’s Hospital and : 
King’s College, also a trustee of St. Po». 
School. 

He lives in a state which is almost regil. //e 
has asword-bearer, sergeant-at-arms, his serg¢: m ‘ 
of the thampber, his esquires, and his crier. |! 
official household, in fact, consists of some tw-2:'} 
permanent members. : 

For different occasions he has different re! - 
black silk, violet silk, scarlet cloth, and crim: 
velvet, and he has four swords, the commen 
sword, the Sunday sword, the black sword, : vd 
the pearl sword. 


eee 
“Oor sins are sure to find us out,” qv’ 
the Wise Man. " 
““Yes, but they have an unpleasant habit 
calling again,” added the Simple Mug. 


} 
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Ara yo ua Wihbly Wehbler? It’s the latest idea in competitions. See the ROYAL'S November Number, now on sale. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 15, 1913. 


The SUR—PRIZES Golumn. 


Thirty Prizes Must be Won this Week. 
The Adventures of Percy. 
Percy went for a walk.in the park, 
Heard a whistle—and saw a sweet miss ; 
He strolled up and said, “Did you whistle me, 
dear?” : 
And the lady then merely said this: 


ee eres eceeve 


Well, what did she sav? One reply might be, 
“No, the other puppy!” That’s a bit severe, 
perhaps. Keep your replies to ten words. ‘There 
is no need to rhyme with the verse. For the best 
ten replies we will give Stylo Pens. Mark post- 
cards ‘‘ Puppy.” See conditions below. 

What Did He Say. 

Jones is very bittcr against the Post Office. 
The other day the telephone bell rang, and when 
he answered it, it “‘ buzzed’? so much that he 
only caught the words, “Rich . . . you 
. « «thousand... . Congratulations .. . 
to-morrow.” Then the Post Office cut him off. 
Have you any idea what the full sentence was? 
It was exactly twenty words. For tho best ten 
sentences we will give Watches. Mark postcards 
* Cut off.” See conditions below. 

When to Get Married. 

Now ladies! We want your opinion on which 
is the best day on which to get married and why. 
One lady of our acquaintance said “ On Saturday, 
because it’s pay day!” Another said, “ Sunday, 
because the better the day the better the deed!” 
What do you say? For the best ten reasons 
we will give Blue Bird. Brooches. Marfk postcards 
“Marriage.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
i CONTESTS. 


1, All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addreseed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these sur- 

rize column competitions, but your reply to each muet 

written on a eeparate ar : 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real eddrees, 
Unless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to e prize. é 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions ere fulfilled all the postcarde 
my be eet ix one snvelove mae ieee tee 

eft-ha: corner, but each posteard must r 
the wh tame and addrese of the sender. 
ae Al attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 

7. Each competition will be judged separately. and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforte 
eau Yn its eee tor ti f ize, the prize will 

- 0] e event of ties for a money prize, the prize wi 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the diecretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


. “BILLIARDS CONTEST. 

In this contest prizes of ten stylo pens were offered 
for the best last lines to the following verse, recording 
* Percy's’ prowess et billiards: . 

When he played with an ape one day, 
He nearly ecored three off the red! 

He miscued and tore up the cloth, | 
And the marker to Percy then said ¢ 

The prize-winners were as follows : 

A. H, Davis, 28 St. Asaph Rd., Brockley; J. Clugeton., 
Laurencetown, Co. Down; }diss V. Cresewell, 26 Edbur- 
ton Ave., Brighton; F. Fitzgerald, The Kengle, Haver- 
hill; T. Herrin 86 eal an Terr., Darlington; H. A. 

‘oodchurc 


Rd., Stoneycroft, Live 1; 
Low House Cottage Northwood Padi 1am ; 


H. 8 


248 Luzley 


Honley Rd., Catford. 
e 


A. J. Ansell, New Rd., Solihull, Bipmingoey: 4 
ting, 22 Denton Rd., Upper Edmonton; D. Donoghue, 
42 Northumterland Terr., Everton; E. R. Efford, 954 
St. Philip’s Rd.. Cambridge; F. C. n, 28 Union 
8t., Coventry; Miss M. Johnson, 21 Faraday ‘ 
{pswich; F. Leslie, Ordnance Survey Office. South. 


Essex; 
Walthamstow. 


and comb); Mre. M. arrar, Chape’ « Bitterne, 
hampton (plate-basket); Miss E. Honeyman, 5 
Church Bt. Stenhousemuir (manicure eet); Mrs. C. P. 
Leggett, Colwyn Villas, Queen’s Rd., Sudbury (scent 

spray}; Miss L. Megrinn, 18 Marshlands i all 
(opera glasses); Mrs. age, 1,969 Neath Rd., Haford, 
k-baske: Uitord St.; 

han R 
be ( J. Steel, 


Grove Rd. Miss 
E. Walker, The Dower House, Four Oaks, Birmingham 
(manicure set), . 


concerning hair-culture, which have left the entire British 
Public in a fever heat of interest, Mr. Edwards, the world- 
famous Royal Hair Specialist, publishes to-day further 
sensational facts which are certain to be of the greatest 
benefit to all interested in the condition of their hair and 
who wish always to keep it healthy. 
information Mr. Edwards explained the result of several 
marvellous experiments in hair growth and proved under 
the powerful, searching eye of the microscope that every- 
one whose hair is in any way impoverished, weak, falling, 
or approaching baldness, can at any age and under 
practically any conditions regrow it in absolutely splendid 
abundance, radiantly beautiful and perfectly healthy 
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FURTHER REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS 


IN HAIR CULTURE. 


———o+@se—_—_- 


Intensely Interesting Hair Facts That All who Value their 


Personal Appearance Should Know. 


Another Wonderful Gift to Every Member of the Public by the Man who Wants the 


Hair of the British People to be the Finest in the World. 


Following so closely on his astounding revelations 


In his last published 


and strong. 

The first experiment illustrated in this announcement 
shows the startling difference in actual strength between 
hair that is uncared for, deteriorating and impoverished, 
and hair that has been growr*in glorious and healthy 

rotusion by the regular daily practice of ‘‘ Marlene Hair- 

rill”? To the first place, it will be seen that the 
impoverished and weakened hair shaft can barely support 
a weight of even 3 ounces, while in the second case the 


A striking test which proves the difference tetween weak and 
healthy hair. The impoverished hair will barely support a 
weight of 3 ozs. The healthy hair easily supports an 8 oz. weight. 
If your hair falls in the least from the healthy & oz, standard, 
Mr. Edwards offers you a free gift that will tell you how to 
render it not merely healthy, but splendidly abundant. 
vigorous, free-growing hair that has been grown by exactly 
the samo methods as Mr. Edwards is now placing at the 
free disposal of every reader of Pearson’s Weekly is 
shown actually supporting a weight of 8 ounces. 1} ake 
this test yourself and sce how great a weight one of your 
own hairs will support. It will give you at once a valuable 
indication of the condition of health your hair enjoys, 


THE WEIGHT OF THE HAIR. 

Mr. Edwards has discovered, by careful computation, the 
astonishing fact that whereas the hair on an ordinary 
impoverished head weighs barely one ounce, a mass of 
“ Hair-Drill grown” hair, in all its richness and profusion 
of perfect health, weighs as much as six or seven ounces. 

gain, the microscope reveals the fact that to every 
square inch of the head treated with “Harlene’’ there 
are the enormous total of 600 hairs, whercas before 
only a third of this number—and those very weak and 
straggling—existed. These striking facts show the real | 


SPECIAL 


Mr. Edwards definitely states that there is no 


gift to all who send this form ea complete 


Hair-Drill Outfit. 


POST THE FORM 
WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


enclose 


NOTICE: 


reason why those suffering 
from Hair aitments, who are losing their hair, should continue to suffer. 
He offers to prove that hair can grow practically at any age under 


any condition, and to support his assertion, offers as a free 
Harlene 


Pearson's 
entirely as a free gift the Complete Hair-Drill Outtit > 


Foreigu stamps accepted, 


and startling difference between neglected, deteriorating 
hair, and hair regrown or rejuvenated by the worlt- 
famous “‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’’ method of culture, and, in 
telling you 
magnificent 


change from impoverished to beautiful hair. 


what the difference is, Mr. Edwards, with « 
gift, enables you to commence to make the 


MR. EDWARDS’ EXCEPTIONAL AND 
IMPORTANT GIFT TO THE PUBLIC. 
The renewal of Mr. Edwards’ wonderful offer of a free 


hair-growing gift to every member of the public who sends 
to him for it, must be wonderfully good news fur all who 
have not yet sent in their applications. 


THIS huge gift is open to everyone 
Whose hair is out of condition, 

Whose hair is falling. . 

Who is dreading the approach of baldness, 

Who is noticing the first signs of greyness. 

Who is troubled with hair-killing scurf and dandruff. 
Who experiences intense scalp irritation, 

Whose hair is lank and greasy, 

And lacking in crisp vitality. 

Whose hair is in any way impoverished. 


\ me i 
ey 
BES 


ONS Gs LS 


< 
. 


The number of hairs ona healthy head of hair, say in the space 

covered by one penny, is 600, The mere impoverished your hair 

the less the number. Lf you know your hair is thin or failing, 
why not send for the great Harlene Hair-Driit Gift to-day? 


THE “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT 
CONSISTS OF— 

1. Aliberal trial supply of the wonderfully strengthening 
hair tonic and dressing " Harlene.’ 

2. Apacket of “Cremex,’’ a delightful shampoo powder, 
which thoroughly cleanses the scalp from scurf 
and dandruff, and prepares it for the Hair-Drill 
treatment. 

3. A copy of the famous Harlene “Hair-Drill Manual ’’ 
including reports upon remarkable experiments in 
hair culture. 

To secure this unique, scientific, ‘ At-Home-IHaire 
Growing ”’ Outfit, simply fill in and post the form below, 
When you find what: magnificent results accrue from the 
use of this wonderful preparation, you can secure further 
supplies of Harlene from any chemist at 1s., 2s. Od., or 
4s. 6d. per bottle, and of Cremer, 1s. per box of 7 packets, 
single packet 2d. The proprietors will forward them upon 
receipt of payment, post free. Foreign orders freight 
extra. All cheques and postal orders should be crossed. 


sS To the 
Edwards’ 


Harlene Co., 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs,—In accordance with your offer i: to-day’s 
Weekly will you please — forward me 


stamps for postage to any part of the world. 
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Retaliation ! 
Dorrna a rehearsal of a musical comedy the late 
Mr. Charles Brookfield came upon the chief of the 
band of composers wandering about the corridor 
muttering angrily to himself. 
‘Why, what’s the matter?” Erookficld asked. 
“You look very ferocious.” 

The composer growled out :— 

“ As I was passing along at the back of the stage 
just now I heard onc of the scene-shifters—the 
impudence of the fcllow !—strumming one of my 
new songs on the rehearsal piano.” . 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Brookfield, in 
astonished and sympathetic tones. ‘* Why don’t 
you pay him out?” 

“Pay him out?” repeated the outraged 
composer, “ How?” . 

“Go and shift some of his scencry,” replied 
Brookfield. ; 


Quite a Lot Missing. 

Mr. Cyarvtes Hawtrey, who was for many 
years a close personal friend of Brookficld, says 
that on one occasion an author was reading his 
play to a company of which Brookfield was a 
member. 

The author, who occasionally had trouble with 
his aspirates, remarked, when he had finished, that 
he was afraid the play was rather short. 

“Oh, L-think it will be long enough!” said 
Prookfield, ‘‘ when you put back all the ‘h’s’ 
you have dropped !’ 


Reasonable Enough. 

AN amusing story of M. Courteline, the well- 
known French dramatist, is being told. 

He took a corner seat in a train at the St. Lazare 
Station in Paris the other day, and proceeded to 
make himeelf comfortable. A few minutes later 
another traveller entered the compartment. 

‘Pardon me,” said the newcomer ; “ but I had 
taken that place.” 

** Indeed !”” remarked Courteline without moving. 

“Yes,” the other persisted ; “‘ I had put a news- 
paper there.” 

ourtcline fished out the newspaper from under- 
neath him. ‘ But this is yesterday's paper,” he 
pointed out. ‘‘ And you can’t take a seat in the 
train the day after!” 

This retort so floored the other man that he 
retired hastily to find another seat. 


Drops to Cure All Complaints. 

A FatrRLy well-known public man who died 
recently, was once made use of by a ship's steward 
with a mania for practical joking. 

One of the passengers complained to the steward 
that he was suffering very badly from toothache. 
The steward was sympathetic, and, pointing out 
another passenger, he said: “That gentleman 
has some very effective drops for toothache. I 
should consult him if I were you.” 

The sufferer thanked him and approached the 
stranger. He introduced himeelf, and repeated 
what the steward had told him. The stranger 
smiled. 

““T have no doubt as to the effectiveness of my 
drops for ides, M4 complaint,” he said. ‘* My 
name is James hia 

It was the late public executioner ! 


A Bush Miracle. 

In his newly published book, ‘‘ Wild Life Across 
the World,” Mr. Cherry Kearton tells an amusing 
yarn. 

“IT happen,” he says, “ to have false teeth, and 
on one particular evening I went across to the 
fire to obtain a mug of warm water for the necessary 
and laudable purpose of cleansing them. It was 
merely chance of course that. instead of retiring 
to the privacy of my tent, I put my hand up to 
my mouth and extracted the teeth in sight bg the 
natives, 

‘The effect on the porters who observed this 
was instantancous and astonishing. In spite of 
the darkness, one bolted into the bush; another, 
who was squatting, lost his balance and rolled 
Paci ande, tstag a complete somersault ; two more 
Jay flat on the ground, whilst the rest stepped 
back several paces, shouting and chattering nineteen 
to the dozen. 

“ After a few minutes we managed to reassure 
them, and when they had conquered their 
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timidity I had to repeat the performance for their. 
benefit several times. But -always even to the 
end of the trip it would call forth frequent excla- 
mations of ‘ Allah!’ whenever I did it.” 


‘*Rest in Peace.” 

Lorp Lyons, the famous Ambassador, whose 
newly published biography has attracted an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest, was not what one 
would‘ call a witty man, but there is one good 
story told of him showing that he could make an 
apt reply on occasion. 

One of his friends, Mr. Augustus Craven, was 
intensely mysterious in manner, and once on 
meeting him in London, Lord Lyons asked if 
his wife were with him. ' 

It happencd that Mrs. Craven wes staying with 
Lady Cowper at Wrest and Mr. Craven replied in 
his solemn, slow, mysterious way, ‘She is at 
Wrest.” : 

“* Requiescat in pace !”-replied Lord Lyons with 
equal solemnity. 


The Domestic Touch. 

Mr. Bernarp SHaw's plays rarely enjoy very 
long runs, and Androcles and the Lion has been 
no exception to this rule, for it has just been with- 
drawn. 

Referring to the lion in the play, somebody has 
been telling a little girl’s version of the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. 

She said that the King came to Daniel in the 
morning and asked how he had slept, and Daniel 
gaid he had been a little troubled by lions. 

Then the King was very annoyed and said, 
“ Well, you must have brought them utth you /”” 


The Unofficial Censor. 


Mr. Even Puituports, the well-known novelist, 


who has just had a play produced, has an eccentric |. 


correspondent. 

Regularly on the appearance of a new work 
from Mr. Phillpotts’ pen the author receives an 
be! letter on which, of course, he is sur- 
charged twopence. The envelope contains the 
torn-out title-page of the new novel and across 
it is written, ‘“‘Thank heaven, I have destroyed 
another of your abominable books! Pay the 
twopence yourself !”’ . 

The novelist doesn’t mind very much because he 
gets a royalty of about a shilling on each copy of 
his books sold, so that he is still about tenpence 
to the good ! 


Beaten. 

Tue hopeless state of affairs in Mexico, where 
revolution has been following revolution steadily 
for some time past, reminds one of the Mexican 
gentleman who was being shown over a cotton 
mill in Lancashire. 

He took a great interest in the machinery, 
especially in a wheel which, the manager told him, 
did three hundred revolutions a minute. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the Mexican. ‘“ That 
beats Mexico!” 


Mistaken Identity. 

Tue death of Sir John Batty Tuke, the great 
mental specialist, recalls a story he was fond of 
telling against himself. 

Some repairs were in progress at the private 
asylum run by Sir John, and the labourers 
engaged on the work had been warned that on no 
account were they to talk to any of the patients. 

One morning, Sir John himself went to see how 
the workmen were getting on, and he made one.or 
two suggestions to the foreman. All he got in 
reply was a stony stare. Sir John repeated his 
remarks, and again the man treated them with 
silent contempt. 

Sir John, naturally enough, lost his temper, 
and asked the man what he meant by such conduct. 

‘“* Awa’ wi’ ye, ye delirious ould deevil!” he 
retorted. “I cannw be bothered wi’ ye. But 
I’m sorry for ye a’ the same.” 

Sir John found he had been mistaken for one of 
his own patients ! 


An Expensive Guest. 

Sir Freperic CowEn gives an amusing instance 
of the vigorous playing of Padcrewski, who has 
been figuring in the Law Courts recently. 

““He would occasionally come to my house,” 
Sir Frederic says, “and leave behind him not 
only lasting memories of his wonderful piano- 
playing, but more expensive ones in the form 
of jarred strings and broken hammers!” 


eR 


WEEE ENDING 
Nov. 15, 1913, 


AN EASY WAY TO REMOVE 
SUPERFLUOUS: HAIR. 


For the benefit of our lady readers who suffer 
from the humiliating disfigurement of hair on 
face, lips, or chin, we publish herewith a formula 
which has the advantage of being simple and 
inexpensive, as well as marvellously effective. Ii 
is not claimed by our informant that one applic::. 
tion will permanently destroy the hair roots, but 
it is claimed, and the claims are borne out by 
actual tests, that one application completely 
removes the hair, and its regular use, one or two 
days apart, will quickly and penmnny destroy 
the hair root itself. If you have hair which you 
wish permanently removed, ask your chemist to 
mix 4} drams Pulverized Sulthine Concentrate 
with 24 drams Zinc Oxide P.B., and 1 dram of 
Powdered Orris Root, and put in a wide mout); 
bottle. For use, mix a little of the powder into 
a paste on a plate by adding a few drops of water, 
Apply with a narrow knife blade and remove at 
the end of two minutes with the back of the 
knife, when the dissolved hair will come with it. 
Repeat at intervals of twodays. Each time the 
growls: will be less, until it entirely disappears. 

good ons tare’ cream, such as Creme ‘i'o- 
Kalon, may be used after each application. 
CAUTION .—This must not be used as a substitute 
for shaving, as tts repeated use completely destivys 
the hair roots. 


FREE CURE FOR DEAFNESS 


Specialist’s Generous Offer. 

Extraordinary interest has been aroused by tho recent 
discovery of a new and simple home treatment which is 
completely curing Deafness and head noises in a short tine. 
Thousands of hopeless cases have already had their hearing 
restored in a few days OF COST. 

If you are a sufferer, why not test this wonderful new 
discovery also without cost ? The Discoverer has arrange | 
to give 5,000 free treatments to bona fide sufferers. ‘!) 
get one, all you have to do is to send your name an 
address and mention this paper. 

This new remedy is easy and pleasant, does not in any 
way interfere with one’s ordinary occupation, and, more- 
over, is guaranteed to be absolutely harmless. Wyte to-day 
(a postcard will do) to Elmer Shirley, Specialist ( Suite £0) 
6 Great James St., Bedford Row, London, W.C., and you 
will receive a free treatment by return. (Sanalak Ltd.) 


HOW TO TREAT EPILEPSY. 


some, le Success by a Leading London 

Py oo 3 t, who has made a scccial 

udy of this Terrible Disease for the 
ast eighteen years. : 

Asa result ho has evolved a system which revolutiou- 
ises the treatment. Mr. Dale, contrary to the usnil 
custom, uses no BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM or pois. 

The success can only be judged by the results. The-» 
are remarkable. Letters are received day by day :t 
Mr.Gilbert Dale’s consulting rooms from patients thaukiss 
him for what the treatment has done for them. Such ea- 

ressions, taken from recent letters, show the givut 
Benefit that has-been received : 

‘*T am thankful we heard of you.”” 

‘* Will always speak of the great good to our dear cue.” 

‘*T feel people vip, to know of your treatment. 

The last touches the point. Everybody ought to kuew 
that is interested in the treatment of Epilepsy. To lie!n 
this, Mr.Gilbert Dale will forward his booklet free,entitl!, 
“Epilepsy : Its Treatment and Cure,” to all who apriy 
to his Secretary at 32 Brook Street, W. 

What the editor of Truth says : 

** He does not claim to be in possession of an infallii'e 
nostram: he varies his treatment according to circum- 
stances, and he has proved to me that he has declined t» 
undertake cases where he has felt he would be powerle-:. 
As to the value of the treatment, I can only say that he 
has CERTAINLY BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN MAN 
CASES WHERE ORTHODOX PRACTITIONERS 
HAVE FAILED. But I am satisfied that he is y: 
fectly honest and conscientious, and that NO ON!. 
NEED HESITATE ABOUT TRYING HIS TREA7- 
MENT WHERE ORTHODOX SCIENCE IS OF N‘) 
AVAIL, AND, UNFORTUNATELY, THERE Akt 
MANY CASES OF EPILEPSY WHERE IT IS.” 

REMEMBER: Mr. Gilbert Dale has succceded whic: 
others have failed. You may be missing the opportuni'; 
of restoration to health. . 

It is important to remember that whereas the ordin.. y 

ialist f iged interviews the patient and gives a preser').- 
tion, which may have the desired reault or not, Mr. Gil! 
Dale does not do this. He watches the case from diy ‘? 


meet the Hetipe 4 mare of the disease free of charge. W1.: 
a persoval intefview is desired a fee is, of course, chare::: 


venor Sanne London, W. ’Phone: Mayfair 5341. _ 

Mr. Gilbert Dale is willing to give a written opini: + 
up?n any case without a fee. If, when fully in tou: 
with all the circumstances, he states that any case is wit). 
his scope, and that acure is ible, that opinion may |: 
Siceong hy and safely relied upon. Epileptics will |: 
well advised to submit their cases to Mr. Gilbert D.’: 
whose advice is always careful and deliberate. 


Whether you like Drama, Mystery, Romance or Humour, you'll like the NOVEL. It contains them all. 


WEEK ENDING | 
Nov. 15, 1913. 


ALL ABOUT PEE-WITS. 


They are Called the Farmer’s Friends— 
and sometimes His Foes. 


From among the November fog, hanging thickly 
over the newly ploughed furrows, comes the sound 
of “Pee-wit! Pee-wit!” It is the cry of the 
friend of the farmer, a friend which it is said by 
some turns to an enemy in the early months of 
the following year. : 

The owner of the cry of “ Pee-wit’’ can be seen 
on bright days flying ina flock, sometimes as many 
us five or six thousand being in the flock. 

The flock circles and wheels over the furrows, 
swooping down now and then to search for the 
worms and the larvae of insects which, if allowed 
to live, would do the future crops untold harm. 

The bird has many names. In some parts of 
England it is called the “ pee-wit” from its note, 
in others it is known as the lapwing from its 
Labit of flying with arched wings, while a third 
name for it is the green plover, which gets out 
down to plover. 

This is the most common plover, although 
there are the “7 and golden plover which 
arrive in England about September, a little earlier 
than the lapwing. 

Many Plover Fall To The Guns. 

Some parts of England use the plover as a 
means of sport, especially in November and 
December, dnd many members of the huge 
flock fall vietims to the guns of sportsmen, 
ultimately being dished up for a meal. 

How far plovers are used as an article of diet 
is not known, bnt it is very probable that it is 
only to a very small extent. 

Ata distance they look to be black on their 
upper parts and white on the under, but in reality 
the feathers on the back are of a metallic green 
with purple reflections, while the face is of a 
mottled appearance. 

So they fly in flocks all the winter, often moving 
many miles a day, first searching for food on the 
moors, then trying the fields, then the coasts, 
hack to the moors, and so on, until early spring 
or rather late winter, then with much fuss and 
clamour the males pick their mates. 

The pair leave the flock, and search for a 
suitable hole in which to nest. This is evidently 
a great business, for father lapwing flaps his 
wings, sticks up his black crest, and generally 
fusses round. 

At length a hole, perhaps the mark of a horse’s 
hoof, is judged to be just the thing. No nest is 
required, few wisps of dried grass are all that 
is necessary, and four pear-shaped, olive-green, 
with black-brown spots, eggs are laid and ulti- 
mately hatched. 

Do They Steal The Seeds? 

There are many two-legged hunters for these 
eggs. Collectors are eager to get them and will 
pay a fair price; but some game-dealers will pay a 
higher price, for some people esteem plover eggs 
to be a great delicacy and are willing to pay ac- 
eee , although to take the eggs is against 
the Wild Birds Protection Act. 

Almost as soon as hatched the young birds can 
search for their own food, and farmers often 
accuse these and the old ones of stealing the 
grain and the seed which has just been planted. 

Another peculiar story which is told of the 
young plover in some parts of the country, and to 
which many country folk strongly adhere, is that 
if a young bird is touched by a human hand, in 
even the slightest degree, the old birds will have 
no more to do with it; but the most astounding 
part of the tale is this: The young plover knows 
this, and so it follows the human being who has 
touched it—not only starts to follow, but so 
persistent does it become that it will not even be 
frightened away. 

What the foundation of this story is cannot 
he guessed ‘at—perhaps it is true, perhaps not, 
probably not. . 

On the approach of an intruder the female 
plover quiet ly runs off, while the male circles 
about and with angry cries endeavours to drive 
away the disturber of the peace. Often in his 
endeavours he will almost strike the intruder 
with his wings. When all is again quiet the 
female returns and the business of life is again 
resumed. 

In late spring hundreds, in fact, the majority 
of plovers, leave this country and return again in 
the following September or October. 
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$A69-15-0 in Cash Prizes. 
OATINE 


Word Making 


COMPETITION. 


This is a simple, easy, and _pleasure-bringing 
2 | Oo O oO competition, an ideal pustime for these winter evenings. 
CS A S Fi Valuable cash prizes are offered to the number of 2,000, 


as enumerated in the adjoining column. The proprietors 
ist Prize - £100 


of the Oatine Preparations have purposely decided on a 
large number of cash prizes in order that many may have 
the opportunity of benefiting financially by their skill in 
word-making. All that competitors have to do is this: 


2nd is, - £50 
3rd_sis, - £25 Make as many words as you can from 
4th is, - . &10 


5th 99 = £5 
50 Prizes of £1 


OATINE CREAM 


100 10/- For example, the following suggest themselves— 
250 ssl 5) NEAR — TIME — MATE — RENT — TONIC. 

” i° 
500 - 2/6 All the words made must be words to be found 
1,095 - 1/- in the ordinary dictionary. Only the eleven letters 


used in the words OATINE CREAM may be used, 
and if a letter appears once only in the words Oatine 
Cream it may only be used ONCE in the new word 
made. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


noone in the employ of, or in any way counccted 
with the Oatine Company will be allowed to 
compete. 


Closing date, 
November 24. 


1, Competitors must write out their lists of words 
on sheets of paper, written on one side only, 
which must bear the competitor’s name and 


address at the top, together with the total a 2s % 
number of words made. 5. Entries, accompanied by coupons, must be 
received not later than November 2tth, which 


2. The list must be accompanied by a coupon taken is the closing date of the competition, The 
from one of the Oatine Preparations listed word CoMPETITION: must be written in tho 
below, any of which may be obtained from top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
all chemists. The coupon referred to is same. The cheques to the prize-winners will 
circular in shape, and need not refer to this be posted on December 8th, and the full list 
competition, of prize-winners will be published in the Daily 
Sketch of that date. 
3. Fach list sent in will be carefully examined, and ae : . 
in the event of a tie, neatness and clearness of 6. ‘The decision of the Oatine Company is final, 
writing will be cousidered (but only in the event and the entering for this competition is an 
of a tie). acceptance of this condition. Cut out this 
udvertisement and keep it by you, as it may 


4. Nocompetitor may win more than one prize, and not appear again, 


COUPONS to accompany entries will be found in any of the following 

OATINE PREPARATIONS, which may be purchesed at any chemist. 

Make your purchase as early as possible, for many chem’s!s may be 
SOLD OUT before closing date. 


OATINE CREAM. 
The ideal skin food. Fills out 
hollows and ugly lines, and by 
getting down into the pores, it 
removes dirt and grime which 
soap and water cannot reach. It 
should be used nightly before 

retiring. In white jars 1/13. 


OATINE SNOW. 
For whitening the skin, and for 
protecting it during theday. Non- 
greasy and absolutely pure. Makes 
the skin soft and velvety. Deli- 
cately perfumed and pleasant to 
use, Price 1/-. 


OATINE SOAP. 
Made from the fihest materials. 
Contains the healing and cleansing 
properties of the Oat. Gives a 
soft, creamy lather. 2/3 a box of 
three large tablets. 


OATINE SHAMPOO 

POWDERS. 

Do not injure the healthy growth 

of the hair, but while cleansing 

thoroughly, leave it soft and glossy, 

enhancing its natural colour. The 

lather given is delightfully creamy, 

and easily rinsed off. 11d. per box 
of seven packets. 


OATINE SHAVING STICK. 


Ensure3 a clean and comfortable 

shave and a free, smooth and last- 

ing lather. Packed in special 
metal cylinders, 11d. 


OATINE TOOTH PASTE. 


Antiseptic and germ destructive. 
Prevents accumulation of tartar 
and decay, and keeps tho gums 
healthy and the breath sweet. 
Price 11d. 
OATINE FACE POWDER. 
Removes the objectionable shining 
look so many ladies are troubled 
with, and produces a soft, velvet 
appearance, universally admired, 
1/4 per box, 


THE OATINE CO., 600, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, S.E. 


All boys should read this week’s SCOUT. Special Meccano and Fretwork outfits cre offered as prizes. 


Discir.tNE in prison must, of course, be strict. 
Prison officers are dealing with men in some 
cases as dangerous as wild beasts. 

Any slackness is certain to result in insubordi- 


nation. An instancéin point is the open rebellion, 
a year ago, at the New Camp Hill Prison, in the 
Isle of Wight. More than forty men mutinied, 
refused to work, and smashed their windows. 
Some were flogged, and a number were sent back 
to penal servitude at Dartmoor. 
bere is a regular code of prison punishments, 
which vary from loss of marks to flogging with 
cat-o’-nine-tails. 
Each prisoner bas to earn so many marks daily 
} A oa conduct and steady work. The slacker, 
man who grumbles without cause, or who is 
impudent to a warder, loses marks, and, by losing 
them, loses also a part of Lis remission. 
For slightly more serious offences the punish- 
ment will be close confinement in an ordinary 
out and in this case his diet will probably be cut 


Padded Cells for the Violent. 

A refractory prisoner or one who is found, 
when searched, to have some contraband article 
hidden about bim—a file, for instance, or food— 
would probably be sentenced to two or more days. 
in a punishment cell, in which case he would 
put on punishment diet. This consists of bread 
and water only, but no man can be kept upon 
this for more than three days in succession. If ! 
sentenced toa long period of such punishment, 

ishment diet is alternated with B diet, which 
is a shade better, as it includes gruel and | 
potatoes. 

If a prisoner is very violent, he may be band- 
cuffed or put into a pudded cell. It may be 
mentioned that, in the punishment cells there is | 
no furniture which the inmate can break up to | 
form weapons, and that the ordinary utensils are ! 
of soft rubber. Nor isa violent man allowed to | 
wear boots. He is given slippers only. | 

Violence, by the by, is not a very common 
offence. In all our prisons, both local and | 
convict, there are only about 440 cases of violence © 
in a year—this out of a total of over 40,000 © 
offences. | 

Loss of “stage” is another pasha) which | 
is dreaded by most prisoners. prisoner who has 
risen to a stage in which he is permitted certain 
luxuries, such as tea for breakfast and a cot 
nstead of a hammock, may as a punishment be 


—_—weeeeen 


For FOREIGN ano COLONIAL READERS ONLY 


£222 was paid in 
Every forei 


in whic 


rize-money in Overseas “Middles” No. 3. 


ut back for a month or more into a lower class, 
in which he loses these and similar privileges. 

For the more serious type of offences, such as 
attempts to escape, the punishments are pro- 
portionately severe. A convict who recently 
escaped from Dartmoor and was recaptured was 
sentenced to fifteen days’ A diet, forty-two days‘ 
B diet, a term of separate confinement, followed 
by P Sant dress and chains for six months. 

e chains ure leg-irons. They are light and 
not very uncomfortable, but a man wearing them 
cannot move very fast. 

Anothér Dartmoor convict who assaulted a 
warder with a hammer received a similar sentence, 
only in this case the dress was the black puniah- 
ment uniform. . 

It is only in the worst cases that flogsing comes 
into play, and this is uswally reserved for men 
who have been guilty of brutal violence. In all 
our prisons, local, convict, and Borstal institu- 
tions, floggings average but twenty pe 


r year. 
Floggings are of two kinds—with the birch and. 


with the cat. Needless to say, the cat is much 
the more severe of the two. 
Thirty Lashes are the Limit. 

The greatest number of lashes is thirty, but it 
is two years since any prisoner received as much 
as thirty lashes. In June, 1911, a Portland 
prisoner was given two and a half dozen with the 
cat as punishment for a most brutal attack upon 
a warder. The men were on their way back from 
work, when the convict suddenly sprang upon the 
officer and cut hig head open with a pickaxe. It 
was twenty years since Portland had seen such a 
punishment. - Since then eighteen lashes has been 
the sharpest sentence, but two dozen with the 
birch is not uncommon. 

Floggings are always administered in private, 
only the doctor, governor, and chief warder being 
present. 

Within a prison no one has power of punish- 
ment except the governor or deputy-governor, 
and his powers are strictly limited. For any- 


thing more than a few days’ cells, or of a diet, he | 


must put the offender back to be dealt with by 
the visiting justices. 

All prisoners are visited at regular intervals 
by a committee of local J.P.’s, who form a sort of 
Court or Bench to hear cases brought before 
them. As a rule, however, they are content to 
confirm the opinion of the governor as to what 
punishment he considers best suits the crime. 

But eveu the visiting justices have bounds 
beyond which they cannot go. They cunnot, for 
instance, sentence a man outright to a flogging. 

Before any prisoner can be flogged all the 
particulars of his offence and the reasons for the 

roposed punishment must be sent to the Home 

ffice. ‘The decision rests entirely with the 
Secretary of State. There were two cases recently 
prisqners were sentenced to fifteen 
strokes each with the cat for “incitement to 


mutiny.” Both of theee the Secretary of State 


refused to confirm. 


splendid opportunities for you to display your skill. Read carefully the conditions given below. 


ae 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO, 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given 
below for ‘‘Middles.” Then construct a “Middle” of 
two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your w Btiddle ‘ 
must begin with any one of the letters contained in 
the w or phrase you choose, and the second and 
third with any of the letters in the alphabet used 
either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take 
the phrase ‘“‘OVERSEAS FRIENDS.” Use, say, the 
letter ‘“‘S" as the initial for the first word and, 
“I" and ‘L” for the second and third, and we get 
“SEND INTERESTING LETTERS.” Or, again, 
the word ‘‘ TREKKING,” we could use the letter “EB” 
as initial for our first word, and, say, ‘‘C’’ for the second 
word, and we get “ EVADING CREDITORS.” 


Ce i ti i ei 
MAKE “MIDDLES" FROM THESE WORDS. 


The following is the list from which you must make your 
* Middles” ; 


VBELDT |BUGeY ‘BUNGALOW KEEN COMPETITION 
OW SKIS WROSTIER RECIPROCITY RAGTIME COWBOYS 
SHERIFF LOG CABIN sCHOOLHOUSE OVERSEAS FRIENDS 
OUTSPAN (EXTENSIVE STRIEING OIL [CommUNIcATIONS 
EXPBRTS [PACIFIC COAST BUSHRANGERS ADVENTURE SEEKERS 


FRESH AJB TIGHT CORNER SMALL CAPITAL ‘AUSTRALIA'S FLEET 
TREEKING (RED INDIANS CROS; COUNTRY WONDERFUL RESULTS 
PIGHERRS |pramRtEe FIRE |TRUE CANADIANS LORD STRATHCONA 
OUB HOUSE BALFBEFED (MARKING CATTLE CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 
KIMBERLEY SMALL TOWNS SMALL HOLDINGS PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE 


ENTRY FORM. 


WORDS SELECTEN. 


ne rereen: Oe eoereereoeesrereeecoerecenseoesed sas ceeeee eoseseeee 


standing, and I agree to abide by the 


Di ‘orm pro’ er with your dress, 
then attach a British postal order for tne shilling. These conditions 
must be complied with or you forfeit righttoa prize. You may, 
if you like, send two different “ Middles” with one British Postal 
irder, oran In mel Money Order, fora shilling. If, however, 
you send more than two“ lea,” you may write the additional 
ones on B neparate piece of paper, together with your name and 
° geriee weatitien Oe pre mae eae as pease 
i , Or, send one 
0} or International rey voover 


the whole number of entries. All ‘additional 

Be Sree ’* must be paid for at the rate of two for 
Address your envel: to the E 

son's Weekly, Henrietta Strest, London, 3 eae, 

M. your envelope “Overseas Contest” in 


4. All postal orders must be made payable to S 


Aas everearesceseegooooes oe 


+ agree to abiie by the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” ani to accept it as final, 
sat inted 


Signed 000000000 008000000 000d 000 000 900000100 000000800 08008 OS TES 108008 000 N88 08s 188 0ee 


AGAPCSS ssosseceracerccaccvoncescccvccecsscesosceconesscooeseecneccceeseee seonee? 


SHOOTING THE ENGINE-DRIVER, 


The Fogman’s Busy Month is November, > 
When He. Places a Fog-signal on the Line | 
He “ Shoots the Engine-Driver.”’ 

Onzx of the chief causes for the recent disast 
at Waterloo Junction, when three people wer. 
killed and twenty-five badly injured, was fog. 

There is nothing railway officials fear so wuc'. 
as fog, for the danger to the passengers is thereby 
increased a hundredfold. 

The moment the fog appears, the fogman sto}:- 
whatever he is doing and rushes to the neare.t 
signal-bor. There he is given a supply «t 
detonators, a hand lamp, and flags. 

Immediately he has got them he goes as quicl:lv 
as he can to the definite section of the line allotted 
to him, and promptly fixes two detonators, ten 
yards apart, on the rail. 

The engine-driver, during fog-time, alway; 
assumes that the signals are at danger unless Li: 
sees the hand lamp or the flag of the fogmian 
giving him “ Line clear.” 

When- he hears the ial he pulls up as 
quickly as he can. It m no difference to him 
whether he hears one detonator explode or tw:. 
for two are merely placed on the rails in case th: 
first one doesn’t explode. The firing of these for- 
sigoale is known in railwayese as “ shooting the 


driver.” 
8,000 Used in. a Week. 

On many of the big railways there is an in- 
genious little invention which does away with tle 
waste of using two detonators. The force of the 
explosion of the first signa) is used to pick thi 
second signal off the rail. If the first signiul 
doesn't go off, the second remains where it is aml 
does its warning daty, 

As a fog-signal costs about 1jd., and som: 
dozens are exploded in the course of an hour's 
fog on every mile of track, the fog bill of a rail- 
wa oqmpeny #08 rons into hundreds of pounds 

a single week, the London, Brighton ani 
South Coast Railway bas used as many as 8,000 
detonators, jn addition to puying out £1,500 for 
the cost of extra labour involved. ‘This is nothing 
out of the way. A few winters ago the London 
and South Western Railway used nearly 120,000 
detonators in the course of two months! 

The fog-signal itself, though quite a small 
thing, is powerful enough to blow anyone over 
who stands too near when it explodes. Fogmen 
can tell many a painful story of faces badly cu: 
by the fying scraps of ragged tin. 


\ 


“Tuis is your new little sister, Willie,” si] 
his father; “ yau will love her—will you not?” 
““Y-cs, of course,” replied Willie thoughtfully. 
“ But it'll cost a good deal to keep her, won't it : 
“T e so,’ said the father, laughing. 
“Yes,” said Willie, ‘‘ and when I asked you to! 
me a white rabbit you said you couldn't afford i: 
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PAID IN 
“MIDDLES" No.3. 


1 In view of this success, we have arranged another contest solely for Overseas reali- 
and Colonial reader should enter this Competition and try to win a big money prize. The contest is very simple and amusing, and wil: 


OVERSEAS ‘“‘MIDDLES,” No. 4. 


“ wInDLEs.” 


Con ceceeseeeseger ese rowseeee ones: > cvcrorcocees sence eovnneseces-eescesenevenrercoscoosoesesosenoeses: Oe ee 


and I enter only on ties usser- 
in * Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. Of P.O... cessessee esses 


Cee ree reerencenceccccoccscccccoscceccerseneess® ft 


RULES FON COMPETITORS. 


©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed ‘& Co.” 
manner shown in the eza: low. number must be \' 
in the provided on 

sent number on ot paper you use 


any responsibility in regard 
pesubmitted: . 
8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection w: 
ear Ane published decision is final, and competitors may 
this understanding only. pe Ss 
on or before Monday, Mar -. 


loss or non-delivery of any 


10. All attempts must arrive 
1914. Those arriving later will be disqualifi 


PEARSON'S Book of Fun, Mirth and Mystery is just the book to puzzle your friends at Christmas. - 


arte 
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CHOSE A WIFE BLINDFOLDED. 


How a Young Frenchman Found His 
Bride by Pricking a Map With a Pin. 
Atraovan “ Why don’t the men propose ?” 
is still the cry of a gs mary women who are tired 
of the state of single 
of young men deplore the difficulty of finding a 
suitable mate. 
A young Frenchman, who wishes to be known 
under the pseudonym of Emile Durand, which 


blessedness, an equal number | install 


my room and spread out a map of France on tho 
floor. Then I blindfolded myself, took a pin in = 
hand, and pricked the map. I took off the band 
and found that my pin had transpierced the 
representing the town of Lyons. ‘It's the 
hand of Fate!” I cried, and ae once packed my 


‘he next day I was in Lyons. As soon as I was 
led in my room in an hotel I asked for the 
telephone directory. I blindfolded myself once 
more, opened the volume, and let my pest mark 
the open page. When I took my bandage off I 
found that I had marked the name of one of the 


TORN TOGS MENDED—WITHOUT SEWING. 

WHEN we are taking a brisk cross-country walk 
eur pleasure is sometimes marred by a nasty three- 
cornered tear in our dress or suit. Here is a simple 
and efficacious way of repairing the damaged cloth. 

Go to the nearest farmhouse or cottage and buy 
an egg. Place the cloth flat on a table and smear 
a little white of the raw egg all round and over the 
tear, on the reverse side. Now cut a piece of linen 
(a handkerchief will do) a little larger than the tear 
and place it over the rent so that it adheres to the 
white of egg. Then get o hot iron and simply press 
it, without ironing, over the linen. 


The linen will adhere firmly to the cloth and will 
not come off even if washed. The rent in the 
material will now be almost invisible on the outside, 
and the mending will last as long as the dress or 
suit. ; 


principal merchants of the town, whom we will call, 
if you don’t mind, Mr. Dubois. (There are about 
20,000 Dubois in France. ) “If he’s got a daughter,” 
I cried, “I'll marry her!” 

He had a daughter, and, what is more important, 
she was young and charming. I stayed in Lyons 
a month before I could get an introduction to the 
family, but at last my tenacity was rewarded. A 
fortnight afterwards we were engaged, and I've 
just come back from my honeymoon. 


corresponds to John Smith in English, recently 
told Mr. P. Doubleyou how he found his bride. 
None of the girls I knew suited me—he said—so 
I applied to the matrimonial agencies. I found 
nobody who could be described as a “ sister soul,” 
so put an advertisement in the newspaper myself. 
Of course, I got hundreds of replies and photographs, 
but unfortunately most of the ies inclosed 


“Do you find people generally pretty civil?” 
asked a life insurance agent of a debt-collector. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the latter; “ they 
nearly always ask me to call again.” 


photos that had been taken twenty years previously. 
Then I had my brilliant idea. 


.. 


shut myself in 


nok at Fides 


He seems worried. He knows he’s not going to get any of 
the New Chocolated Lily Caramels. ey never come his 
way—they're too nice! Delicious cream and sugar and 
almonds, with a coating of lovely Chocolate. 


CLARNICO Lily Caramels 


Ask for the New Chocolated ny. Your guarantee is 

the name “Clarnico” on the bottom of each caramel. 

Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., Londsn. Ii 
| 
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BARGAIN LIST 
Telling of High-Grade SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
Half the cost and double the wear of cheap new goods. 
SPECIMEN BARGAINS. 


Serpets | (rhouaands) 3s ee 


50 Derurious Easy Chairs .. 
And thousands of other bargains 
equally cheap. 
Any of these goods can “be obtained on our well-known 


Dining. oct Suites fase 33 
terms of Kkasy Payments ata sinall percentage extra, 


Extending Dining Tebies Sa 


HIGH GRADE 


SECOND t HAND 


* Whilst ediig for Tram or ‘Bus smoke, 


PLAYER'S 


| Gone Lire Cigarettes 


10 SO«T/« 


i Miher Sizes of wikis at Propirtignate Pricetn 
eum: VIRGINIA TOBAGGO, 


it 
deliveries daily. 
Country Orders Carrisee Paid. 
JELMKS <a h SONS 
Years), 1 


i ym Larger amounts 
CY sg gg 


EDEN GROVE (adjoining). 
*Phones: 2503 & 2599 North ; Pant Central, 
Tel,: “ Jellico, Lond: 
REMOVAI. CONTRACTORS ( Hottmates Sree), 
|@oed-Class SECOND-HAND FURNITURS Bought for Co a 
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Compensation. 


: A Most A 


Tue only bright spot about command manceuvres, 
said Private Coles, with an air of finality, is mush- 
rooms! The ordinary oy sae in his morning 
paper about the troops of the Brown Army fightin, 
a fierce battle with the Whites al the . ridge -o 
downs, and notes with satisfaction that every man 
took the, greatest interest in the proceedings and 
returned to camp in the best of spirits. Get away, 
vou boys! That's swank! As a matter o’ fact, 
if you was to look inside the heads of every gravel- 
crushing swaddy in the field, rad find they was 
either hinking' of mushrooms, blackberries, or nuts, 
according to the country they was advancing over. 

I've scen chaps’get up from cover in- the hottest 
fire to pick a mushroom. I’ve often noticed the 
defending force stop to eat blackberries ‘stead o’ 
retiring ; and a splendid battle in the South of Ireland 
sort o’ fizzled out and went to nothing owing to the 
firing line coming across a belt o’ hazel trees loaded 
with nuts. : 

They'd advanced up the hill in splendid formation, 
and the General had watched them with a smile of 
satisfaction ‘on bis face ; then they came to the belt of 
trees and disappeared from sight, and that was the 
end of it. 

Only one or two come out the other side—blokes 
what the officers and sergeants had kicked out—the 
rest stayed in the wood, ee a rattle cracking 
nuts that the defending force, thinking they was under 
a heavy musketry fire, fell back in disorder. 

All right, there's no nced to be rude even if you 
don’t believe it. 

. As I was saying, however, the only thing that makes 
life worth living on manceuvres is mushrooms, and 
owing to the Army Council always choosing the latter 
end of September for the sham fighting stunt it’s a 
r day when every man of the company doesn’t 
Bring back his haversack full, and if there’s one th 
I like more'n another for breakfast, it’s a plate o 
fried mushrooms. 

Talking of this reminds me of a funny business what 
pols ie five or six years ago when we was fighting 
for King and country in Wiltshire. So far as I can 
remember we was having the roughest go of manceuvres 
I ever struck, marching all day in the blazing sun 
and sleeping out o’ nights in the pouring rain with 
a half brick for a feather w, and w at last 
Sunday came round as luck would have it we was 
camped out about nine miles from the ncarest town. 

As we'd done a sixteen-mile route march every day 
of the week I calculated it would have to be pretty 
good beer to make me walk eighteen miles for a drop, 
so when Dimo arsts me what we should do after 
church parade I suggested mushrooming. 

--Dimo couldn't think of nothing better to do, so me 
and him set off after dinner, and very soon struck 
a field which was pretty near full of ’em. We took 
as many as we wanted, and was beginning to think of 
going back when suddenly Dimo grabbed my arm 
and we ahead. 


trewth, Coles,’’ ses he, “ look at them dinners. 


running about.” : 

I: looked, and there sure enough was ‘alf a dozen 
of ’em with their little white tails cockéd up and their 
long ears quivering, and directly I sce ‘ont began to 
think of stewed rabbit with plenty of onions. 

** Got a bit o’ wire, Dimo, boy ?”’ ses I. . 

“ Course I have,” ses he. ‘ Never come out without 
it,’ for Dimo was a Dorset lad, and when a Dorset 
man ain't got a snared rabbit hanging up in his larder 
you know he's either got religion or rheumatics. 

_ _ It was a treat to sce Dimo get to work. In two 
shakes he'd cut half a dozen ss, had fitted the 
nooses on to ‘em, and was setting them careful in the 
rabbit runs. 

“A hand's breadth from the ground for a rabbit,” 
ses he, ‘‘ and a hand and a half for a hare.” 

“Yes, but where's the hare ?”’ ses L 

“Ive already seen him,” ses Dimo. ‘ He's squat- 
ting in his form in the next field, and I’ve just marked. 
the place in the hedge where he’s accustomed to come 
through. We'll.have him in a minute. You wait till 
Ivo set these tabbit wires.” . 

Dimo’s methods was a reg’lar education to a bloke, 
and after he'd set five snares in the likeliest-looking 


position—it’s 


wonderful what @ lot the Army teaches you if you 
only take an leckslingoat “inteesed in things—till we 
was right at. the other side of the hare’s field. 

Next thing.we did was to walk back extended. to 
twenty-five paces or’so,; and Dimo was quite right, 
for after we'd. a couple of hundred yards up get 
the old hare right in front o’ me, and started to 
all he was worth straight for the gap in the hedge 
where we'd set the wire. ead . 

He ‘was a mighty surprised hare, I reckon, when he 
suddenly felt hisself brought up with a round turn by 
@ wire round his neck, and he searched his soul for 
sounds to show how scared he was. .I never heard 
such a shocking‘din in my life, aiid he'd ay well 
woke up thé whole neighbourhood before Dimo could 
get hold of him. Then a rabbit what had got caught 
rare peat almost as loud - aca ag I 

an to think things was getting a bit unhealthy. 

“e Let’s leg it.” pe i ’ “Tf I couldn’t catch rabbits 
and hares without letting them make all that row I 
wouldn't do it at all.” . 

I grabbed up the bunny and slipped him inside 
my coat, and Dimo tried to work the hare down the 
leg of hi¥ trousers, and by the time he’d done it he 
looked for all the world like pore old Ginger James of 
the Drums what died of a terrible disease called 
elephantiasis, or some such crackjaw name. 

Yell, we'd got both the dinners stowed away neat 
and poniforkalic. and was walking off as innocent as 
suddenly ap the farmer, and a nasty-looking cove 
he was, too. Six foot tall, broad in » ® gun 
under his arm, and a lurcher at his heels. Yes, I give 
you my word it was a case of a force on the move 
meeting with the enemy in open country, and though 
we was in superior numbers, the tage lay with 
the cnemy, owing to the fact that he was armed with a 
superior weapon and had right on his side. . 

** Run,” ses I to Dinto in a whisper. 

‘** Run be blowed,” ses Dimo.. “* How far d'ye. think 
T can run with a yard and a half of hare in my trouser 
leg ? We gotter face this out best way we can.” 

Well, one can’t face things out ising well with 
‘a six foot farmer armed with a and a nasty- 
looking dog, and I didn’t expect to come out of the 
interview with colours flying. 

: ‘: aes “ you doing on my land 2” ses the mae 
elling his not to start t iting proposition ti 
he'd given hin the word. * ti 

“ Mushrooming,”’ ses Dimo, holding out his haver- 
sack. “I hope you don’t mind?” 

‘* What have you got in your pocket ? ” he ses tome, 
pointing to the one in which the rabbit was lying. 

“* Mushrooms,” ses I. a= eae 

‘“* The dog seems to like the smell of ‘em,”’ ses he, and 
as he spoke the lurcher, which had been nosing round 
snuffing like a country vicar with a cold in his head, 
suddenly seized hold of the lining and tore out the 
pockct and the rabbit with it, and then the fat was in 
the fire with a vengeance. 

‘“‘ Ho,” ses the farmer, fingering his gun nastily. 
“ Now I’ve caught you, my beauties, and you'll get 
three months for this. What have you got in your trouser 
leg 2’ he ses to Dimo. ‘‘ Another rabbit?” 

-** Noy” ses Dimo bold-like. - “‘ Nothing so vulgar— 
a hare.” 

“ That's wuss,” ses the farmer. “Six months 
Now you walk along-in front of me, and 

the policeman. If you try to run 
set the dog at you, and if the dog can’t catch 
you I'll shoot.’ < -: . 

“* Look here,’ ses Dimo, ‘“‘ you don’t want to be 
hard on us. We're hard-working British soldiers 
ae your hearth and home for you on a shilling 
8 ye”? 

‘* And it’s more’n you're worth,” ses the farmer. 
“ I don’t believe in armies, I don’t; can’t see no use 
for ’em, and I can't abear the sight of soldiers. A 
lot of armed cut-throats gallivanting across a chap’s 
land, picking his mushrooms and killing his rabbits. 


-two curates at a Sunday-school teachers’ ‘pete when 


” 


we've done for the last 
dge us a rabbit and 


* “* Wouldn't I?’ ses the farmer. “I'd begrudge 
a soldier anything—lot o’ lazy, good-for-mothing 
varmints !”’ 

“Lazy!” ses Dimo. “I like that—why, I ain’t 
known what it is to sit down for a week, and you must 
remember that if it wasn’t for us you'd have the 
Germans catching your hares and rabbits without as 
much as ‘ By your leave.’”’ 

“‘T'd just as soon have the Germans here as you!” 
ses on farmer. i 

ba you're that sort o’ man, are you ?’’ ses Dimo. 

“ Yea, that’s the sort o” maa 'l am,” sce the farmer. 

spent quite enough time 
you safely locked 
get any more sauce 
your face.” 


Complete Short Story. | ee 


_surrender, and as thefe was no chance of doinga!)::,'- 
I started my brain ‘to work, and by the time wed, . 
ry qtsrter a mile E a brilliant idea. . 

* Look here,” ses I to the farmer, “I pin't ¢.,),, - 
ito arst no Srouen of yen *cos EF know I would: + 
‘get ’om- if I did, but if I-talk to you in moncy, w:.;;! | 


‘| it reach your pocket if it didn’t touch your °;, | 


’eart ? ” « 

“‘ Wodyermean ?”’ ses he. “ Don't try to pull ;.,; 
leg or I might pull nose.” i 

“* 8’posing,” ses-I, “‘ I was to put you on to cari. + 


you let us go free?” 

This pa =o landed on fertile ground, for it 
took root at once. ; 

‘* Now you're talking,’ ses he. “Let's hear whi, 
you ro get to say, and if thero’s anything in it—\.-'), 
we'll talk it over.” ; 

’“* Will you promise that 
you'll let us go scot free?” 

“ Yes,” sea he, “ but I don’t think it likely that 4 
shilling-a-day soldier's going to learn me anything. 

“We'll see,” acs I, “ Now this is the first tin 
you've had maneuvres in this part of the world. ° 

“* Yes,” ses he. 

“Well then,” ses I, “ you've got a lot to learn. 
First of all, have you ever heard of the Compensation 
Board?” 

“‘T heard summat about it when the officers camo 
round’ looking at the land a while ago,’’ secs he, * bu: 
I dunno what it means.” 

“Well, Til tell you,” ses I. “ The Compensation 
Board is a lot of officers what decides how much 
money shall be paid to farmers for damage to hedyes 
and.crops after mancuvres, and as the Governmen: 
always aon things in a lop-sided manner, the office:s 
told off for the job know as much about farming ant 
crops as I know about aeroplaning, and that’s not 
much. If an officer showed any knowledge of farminz 
they'd make him an umpire or a galloper—they 
certainly wouldn’t appoint him Compensation 
Officer.” : ‘ 

“ Well, what about it ?’’ ses the farmer. 

“T’m coming to the point in a minute,” ses T. 
“ Now, to-morrer the troops will come over your lan‘! 
and, though me be as careful as they can, they II 
probably a bit of damage—break down a hedec 

re and there and tread in a few roots, but they v:: 
had it knocked into their heads so often that they're: 
to walk and act as if they was in a lady's droring-room 
rr you won’t be able to claim more’n thirty bob, if 
that. 

“ That ain’t much,”’ grumbled the farmer. 

“I agree with you,” ses I, “ but if you take my 
advice and are a wise man you'll have your damagu 
done all ready before the troops arrive. Have a dozen 
big gaps knocked in the hedges, an acre of roots 
trampled into the mud, a field o’ clover rolled flat, 
and so on, and then when the Compensation Ofticc: 
comes along directly the troops have passed, you car 
say, ‘ Look at all this. A hundred pounds’ worth o 
damage done—I’m a ruined man, so I am,’ and you'll 
get your hundred.” . 

“ Strike me best Sunday hat pink! ’’ ses the farmer. 
‘you're a genius, you are. You oughter be (‘han- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that you ought. Weill stu:1 
doing the right away. Will you help?” 

“No,” ses Dimo and me. “ Leastways, not {ir 
nothing.” 

“‘ Half-a-crown each,’’ ses he. And then the ti > 
of us set to work. 

It was a real labour of love, I give you my wor!. 
and you'd have bu’st yourself larfing if youd sev 
me and Dimo dancing like dervishes in a fie!d «! 
mangel wurzels, king up the roots and chuchis- 


if you.act upon my adii-3 
ses I. 


a harrow across a ficil © 
up hurdles, and breaking dow. 


The ole farmer went just mad with excitement. 2. ! 
kept chucking his great bulk through hedges, leavi:: 

ps big enough for a five-inch gun to get throu". 
Then Dimo phe, me got in a cornfield and chucked t!:" 
cocks all over the place, knocked a smali haysta \ 
down, smashed three gates with a pickaxe, and dru.» 
the pigs into the cabbage patch. _ , 

I reckon we did best part o’ sixty pounds’ wort! © 
damage, and that ain’t under boop it a penny. 
It was a day o’ real enjoyment to me, and as for Din: 
he was so happy he had to stop work every ten minni'> 
or so to roll on the ground and laugh. 

Ho no, we wasn't la at the thought of t! 
dishonest, hard-hearted ole doing the Govern: 
ment down for a hundred pounds he didn’t descr : 
= eae bir poe gr tag both Dimo and nm: 

ly J Army was going in + 
dif'rent direction the following day, and that not » 
single Tommy weuld ‘come within six miles of 111: 


I never see that farmer again, but I would willin:'” 
have paid a quid for one look at his face when he s\ 
the troops march off in -the ite. direction 1! 
next day, Jeaving him with a wrecked farm on hii: 
hands. it only a to prove what F’ve always s2/'! 
that honesty is best policy, and if you can't 5°" 

ings by fair means, don’t try to get 'em at all—thi:, 
by way, don’t refer to hares and rabbits. 


Weer ENDING 
Nov. 15, 1938. 
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£40,000 IN PRIZES | 


HOW TO WIN 


YOUR SHARE. 


The Most Wonderful Competition Ever Thought Of. 


SENSATIONAL GIFTS to the PUBLIC by MR. EUGEN SANDOW. 


400 Valuable Prizes. 


N consequence of the enormous success which has attended the intro- 
duction of Sandow Chocolate and Sandow's Cocoa, and recognising 
that it is to his early supporters that this great success is due, Mr. 
-Sandow has determined to give a very substantial interest in his 
Company to his greatest su aan He has, therefore, deposited 

with trustees the enormous sum of B: ,000 in Ordinary Shares of Sandow’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate Co. Ltd., to be distributed amongst persons entering 
this most interesting Competition. 

Never before has such a generous offer been put before the public in 

connection with an article of everyday value than that made in this 


announcement. 
A SIMPLE COMPETITION. 


Mr. Sandow’s sensational plan takes the form of a most profitable com- 
petition in which everyone may enter with equal chances of success. The 
vonditions are perfectly simple, and you may 
start to gain your share of the £40,000 now. 

The Directors of Sandow’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate Co. Ltd. have deposited with trustees 


CERTIFICATE OF TRUSTEES. 


First Prize, £1,000 in Shares. 


In addition, eleven special prizes wil) be awarded to the collectors who 
send in tke largest amount (face valve’ of Sandow Chocolate wrappers. 


Worth cf shares, 


tst Special Chocolate Wrapper Prize ......... £250 
and ” ” 8 7 oe £100 
3rd ” 9 rr) ” weasnenve £50 
Eight Prizes OF o.oo. cece seteeeeeteeeens £25 


With this Competition the distribution closes. 

lf the Board of Sandow’s Cocoa and Chocolate Co. then think it 
desirable to issue a second series they will have in hand £20,000 ehares for 
the purpose, also sufficient cash fonds deposited to distribute amongst tbe 
winners supplemental gifts equal to 5 per cent. dividend, or three more 


years on the shares to be won. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


It is important to remember that 
should a competitor fail to find the coin 


a further £6,000 in casb, which will be divided 
amongst the winners of the prizes by annual 
cash payments for 3 years (1915-16-17) equal to 
5 per cent. per annum on the face value of the 
prizes won, but reducible by the amount of 
dividends paid upon the shares. 


THE FULL DETAILS OF THE 
GRAND PRIZE COMPETITION AT 
A GLANCE. 


Each packet and tin of Sandow’s Cocoa con- 
tainsacoin. Each packet of Sandow Chocolate 


THE CAPITAL SHARE & GENERAL 


GUARANTEE CO. LTD., 
34 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 


We hereby certify that Mr. Eugen Sandow has 
deposited with us £40,000 of fully paid 
ORDINARY SHARES OF SANDOW’S COCOA §° 
CHOCOLATE CO. LTD., numbered 230339 to 
270338 inclusive. And Sandow’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate Co. Ltd. have also placed in our hands 
£6,000 im Cash to be divided amongst the Prize- 
Winners, according to the published conditions of 
their Competition. 

(Signed) THOMAS WILLERSON, Secretary. 


in his Cocoa packet or tin he may cut 
out the head of Mr. fandow from the 
outside label and include it with the 
coins he sends in. But the heads on 
the packages containing the coins will 
not be received, as they are srecially 
marked. 


Remember that not only may you win the 
valuable share prizes, but in addition you 
receive a supplemental cash gift. 

Thus, if you win the £1,000 Share Prize you 
will be sure for three years either by the 


has an outer wrapping. 
Carefully save every Cocoa coin and Chocolate 
wrapper you can lay your hands on. 
ould there be no coin inside the packet 
or tin you may tben save the head of Mr. 
Sandow, which is to be found on the outside of 
every tin. 
You cannot save both the coin and the head 
from one tin, for if a coin is in the tin or packet 
the head is distinguished by a special mark, 


—g 


. Seees pl 


Company’s dividends or the above-mentioned 
supplemental gifts, or by u comlination of 
both, of £50 each year. If you win a £100 
Share Prize you will be sure of £5 a year in 
cash in addition to the shares. 

You may get much more, for Ordinary 
Shares sometimes pay large dividends of 25, 
50, or 100 per cent.,in which case, instend of 
receiving £},000 in shares and £50 a year if you 


” ti won the first prize, you would receive £1,000 in 


and must under no circumstances be used by SAVE THESE COINS FROM VOUR PACKETS. = shares, ind if 20 per cent. dividend were paid 


the competitor. . 

There are no coins in Sandow’s Chocolate. In this case you only have 
to save the outside wrapper. : 

In the first Grand Prize competition £20,000 of shares will be distributed 
amongst the competitors. The persons saving the greatest value in coins 
and wrappers win the prizes. — 

If you don’t win a prize in the first section you may win in the second, 
for your coins and wrappers sent in for the first competition will be credited 
to you in the second and third competitions, so you may bave a good start. 


HUGE PRIZES EVERY QUARTER. 


There are 5 distinct sections in this firet competition. Every competitor 
must send in his coins and wrappers for the first section by March 31st 
next; the second, June 30th, 1914; the third, September 30th, 1914; the 
forth, December 30th, 1914; and the fifth, and final, April 30th, 1915. 

If you win in the first section you are not eligible for entering any of 
the subsequent distributions. 

Save all the coins you can lay hands on. 

Collect as many wrappers of Sandow Chocolate as you can. 

Send coins and wrappers together for the first big prize distribution on 
March 31st, 1914. 


ist Prize........ ee . £1,000 worth of shares. 
Two 2nd Prizes, each... £500 mT) 39 
Two 3rd ” 99 ese &250 rT) it) 
Two 4th 99 iy) ooo £150 ss 39 
Fifth Prize ............ suse 100 os 9 


Fifty Prizes of...... “ £50 9 9 
Eighty i soutien a Tivieg ghR &25 ” 99 


you would receive each year the splendid 
addition to your income of £200. 
From this you will see the great value of the prizes Mr. Sandow offers. 


_They in every sense represent a fortuve. Start saving your coins now. 


Every parcel of coins and wrappers sent in should contain the nume and 
address of the sender, plainly written, and also the total value of the 
contents. Every parcel must be addressed to: 


Mr. EUGEN SANDOW, 
ELEPHANT & CASTLE, 
LONDON, S.E. 

In hundreds and thousands of homes Sandow’s Cocoa is now 
firmly established as a daily drink-diet. It strengthens muscles, 
nerves, and physical system generally. It gives new energy by 
day and restful sleep by night; and for delicious appetising 


flavour, body-satisfying quality, easy digestibility, convenience 
of making, and absolute economy of cheapness, there has never 
been anything to approach it. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


3d., 4id., 7id., & 1s. 3d. 


Sandow Chocolate, because of its enticing flavour, velvety smoothness, 
and absolute purity, is the finest eweetmeat food in the world. 
Prices 1d., 3d., 6d., and 1s. 

Faller particulars of the Competition are enclosed in every tin 
or packet, or they can be had from gour grocer or confectioner, or 
direct from the Company at abcve address on receipt of postcard. 
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| GRAVES DEPENDABLE VALUES AND CONVENIENT TERMS 


CHARMING STYLES | GRAVES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF FINE QAULITY | ELEGANT FASHIONS 
IN LADIES’ COATS. { complete victin ontat. -onmwiod vetin, YB ingue Pree.» | IN SMART COSTUMES 
: ——— 


Every..Lady should secure our 4 Delivered carriage paid wy 


orders to-day foreurnew | Every Lady should send a Post Card 
display of New Model Coats fg 7 a er Trane teias Auoeet 
and Paletots, specia'lydesiined J iw equal monthly pay- Zither Harps, Mando- 
and mate for présent wear, Al J men 2g bpioedl pth limes. | Banjos, Coacer- 


the most fashiunable and gracefu! ff 9). in & Cash Disesont 
styles have been included, and many J.G.GRAVES Lta 
hew and attractive features which SHEFFIELD. 

are exclusive to 
our garmcats are 


ee CHOICE FURS OF EXQUISITE BEAUTY AND FINISH 


our list. All the Ht is a mistake to assume WE DBLIVER to a 
favourite cloths that realty good quality Furs 


tinas,Melodeuns.Flutes, 
Piccolos, Clarionets, & 
all kinds of Brass Instru- 
meuts, Pianos, Organs. 


= not mable except 
in a Sreat variety ai ridivulously high prices. ——s 
of popular shades @ mutter of fact. Th@ 3/ 
tastefully cat and designed. and || Graves Display of Gen»- 


gor i, mow. . Balance in equal ver any cosfime carriage 


olfered at prices from 18/-to BBi- | porn th erude Furs, thie Alay 
- S 


on our well known convenient 
Terms of Saw Monthly Payments. 
You chould send a Postcard at once 
for our catalogue and patterns 
We deliver any garment to approved 
orders on receipt of smail payment 
with order, the batance being pay- 
able in tmull monthty payments if 
you are entirely satisfied with Fit, 
Quality, Strie, and Finish, after tat | Wette for Catalegne, 
etamination in your own home. uine Furs in .all the most 
becom and fash 
SEND FOR PATTERNS TO-DAY, } becoming nave 


‘did 


. G@. GRAVES. Lita forth in our Kew Catalogue, 
; “SuBPFIBto. bi ich be ent post ee to any J. d. GRAVES Ltd. 


ey want : quality, with the convieare of 

4 Con Spreading the cost over the 

seed 5: Feit Caed for one. Handsome'y Iilustrated Squirrel. Kab Mat: Li next few months, GENUINE STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 
Ibum of High-! le Footwear. This book r linski, \- . 

coutaine, photagraphe of an extensive selection of ; ine, Hare, and all the i Write snd ask for | Our new Catalogue of Giass and China Ware shows the choicest and 

Boots and Shoes of undeniable quality, all made ) favourite and most beautiful 


on hygienic principies and guaranteed to give satis- 


types of Fars at keenest 
in Fit, Wear and appearance. 
liver Footwear i 


prettiest(Dinner and Tea Services one could wish to see, also drace- 
Fur Catalogue, (al designs tn Toilet andTrinket Sets, Clock Sets, and a large variety 


competitive prices, and of useful and ernamenta) ware, al! marked 


Supplied on couvenient Easy 3d. G. GRAVES.L1p. at keenly competitive prices, and delivered 
Monthly t Terms, or \ carriage paid:to approved orders for small 
Balance in 2/- in the & Cash Discount SHEFFIELD. 


gayment now, and balance in equal 
monthly vayments if you are entirely 
salisGed after examination in your home. 


J. @. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


monthly payments if satisfactory. 
J. G GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GLINGHER Stss"reans .YGS% StStS TYRES 
EASY TERMS AT CASH PRICES tu 
We supply this wortd-renowned make of Tyre at rock-bottom cash prices -on 
Easy Terms. Any grade of Clincher’ Tyres supplied to approved orders for 
small payment with order and the balance to be completed in equal mouthiy 


payments if you are eutirely satished after fall examination in Your own home. 
All Tyres carry the Manufacturers’ Guarantee, 


The ‘Clincher Popular hat The ‘Clincher’ Vacuum Greoved Tyre. ‘ 


Wired or Beaded edge. Sizes: 26x19; | with wired or beaded edge. ‘Sizes: 20x19; 
221d; 26x18; 2x19: 8x18: WIth 28x18: 26stt: 2on14, seett: het Price, 
Price, Cover & Tube, 1. 2/3 Monthly. | Cover and Tube, 17/8 .. 4- Sfonthly. 


5 The ‘Clincher A Won Motor Cycle 
bg Silscher 2 rire war Tyre, Beaded Edge, Cover only, 
26 x 1h: 28x14: 20512; 28218 Price, | 2%? gee. 2222 4) Months. 


Cover and Tube, 48/240 Moumniy. | 3672 Saves. 2272 4g Monthy. 


The ‘Clincher A Won Roadster | Write for Catalogue. send a 
Cycle Tyre. wired or aot Sizes: | Post Card to-day tor our handsomely 
26 x 14; 28 x1f: 26 x 18: 23 x 18; 26x 1f: | illustrated Catalogue of ‘Clincher’ Oycle 
23 x 18; 2 x19; 28.2 18 Price, Cover ee CuNe Toten ich we anogty 
and Tube, 17+ 4. es 2/10 Monthly. | on easy terms at cash prices, from T/- 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


THE GRAVES GENUINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY SERVICE 


WE DELIVER the Graves Genuine Sheffeld Cutlery Service comprising BO pieces without 
case. to all approved orders for 8/- Now, and the balance in nine monthly payments of 3/. 
if you are entirely sagished after full examination in your own home, @- in the & Cash Discount 


THE GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY SERVICE COMPRISES :— 


6 TAGLE Knives 6 DESSERT Forks 6 EGG SPOONS 1 SUGAR SPOON 
@ TABLE FoRKS @DESSERT SPOONS @ TABLE SPOONS 1 SUGAR TONGS 
@ DESSERT KwivEs | 6 TEA SPOONS 1 SALT 67008 1 4am SPOON 

1 PR O-1N SHEFFIELD FORGED DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL CARVERS, IVORETTE HANDLES, 


SO pieces for 30/- 
Write for Catalogue. 
Our Manufacturers’ Hand- 
comely Iilustrated Catalogue 
of Geuuine Sheffield Cutlery 
and Plate will be sent per return 
On receipt of a Vustcard bearing 
mame and address. This Rook is 
the aiost compiete guide to the 
Cutlery and Plate Industry ever 


re eT YOUR HentCee | AMM AAMT <2 eS | enaves ‘OREADNOUGHT’ OVERCOATS 


Ask for Catalogue Mi EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES. §} 
0. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. : 


THE GRAVES WORLD'S BEST CYCLES 


W& DELIVER the Graves ‘Speed King’ Modele do Luxe 
exactly to specification (Lady's or Gent's) carriage paid to all approved 
orders for 10/- NOW, and Easy Monthly Payments afier delivery until 
the account is cleared, if you fre entirely delighted and satisfied 
with the machine after the fullest examination at your own home, 


REVNOLD’S WELDLESS sTEEL TUBING, DUNLOP 
Ld iT GRADE TYR PHILLIPS YOKE AND HINGE 
KES, STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED GEAR, HANS 
RENOLD ROLLER CHAIN, BROOKS PLATED SPRine 
SADDLE, WILLIAMS PaTenT CHAIN WHEEL, WILLIAMS 
LATEST PATENT CRANKS, MOFFMANNS’ STEEL 
BALLS, DOVER HANDLE PS AND LEVER Tips. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. A Post Card 
will bring per return our handsome Cycle Catalogue which exhibits a full 
range of Ladies’ and Gent's ‘Ali Weather’ Mocle!s with detailed specifica. 
ti and full particulars of our convenient easy payment system. 

ver you live you may proft by our Trade challenging 
Offer, and enjoy the convenience of our easy purchase terms. It costs 
younothing to secure this interesting and practical bouk, Write Now. 


a G. GRAVES Ltd: SHEFFIELD. 


hada?” 


TT PAYS in every éeatk of life tobe well dressed. A smart 
gentlemanly Suit puts beart into a man and, fives him confidence 
in himself. It is mistaken economy to negicct your -appearance 
for a well dressed man can command respect in business affairs, 
and win for himself the esteem and regard af his friends. 


For a Payment of @/- row we deiiver the 
Suit to approved orders, and if you are entirely 
satisfied with Vit. Sty'e, Quality and Finish, the 
balance is payable in Monthly Payments of @/-. 
Money back if you are disappoiuicd. 
Write for Pasterns, A Post Card will 
bring you per return the finest display of Ciuth 
Saropies ever submitted at the price. and these 
cuttings from oth lengths which we are 
now making up at 3B/- and & enable you to judge of the 
exccilence of the materials are using, and the undoubted 
superiority of desidn which characterises ourcioths and commands 
the approvat of even the most fasidious customer. TWEEDS 
CHEVIOTS, WORSTED SERGES, PLAIN BLACK AND Buve Vicvtxas, 
and a sreadid line in hard wearing YoRKSMIRE SUITINGS a 
various designs, : 


GRAVES SUITS are for men of a!! ages: if you have preferea:es 
and ideas of your own as to how you like your cluthes making, 
simply tell us when sending your order and yous wishes wiil 
have our carefstl_attention, 


Please state if Light or Dark Patterns are preferred. 
J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


Delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders 
for 6/- now, balance in equal monthiy payments FOR 
if you are entirely satished with style, fit, Quality, V4 
= 
w 


and Gish. &loney back if you are disappointed.- 

Write for Patterns. On receipt of a Post 

Card we send you an unrivalled selection of Over- 

Coating samples cut from the actual cloth lengths NO 

we are now up—Double Breasted 265/- 

Single Breasted - All the most popular cloths H 
are iuciuded, Durable Tweeds in a farge variety of designs and ff 
Shades, Blanket-(aced Tweeds of soft and comfortable finish, and a e 
magnificent selection of handsome, hard-wearing Yorkshire Over: 
coatings in all the favourite colourings, 


Our Gamples witi show you that we specialise in cioths that 
are warm without being inconvenientiy heavy, substantial without 
Deing cumbersome. Once you have the material in your hands yo 
will be convinced of their superiority. You will Gnd that all tastes 
‘have been consulted, and all! preferences duly provided for, and 
should you entrast'us will your order, you can rely on us pleasins 
you in the matter of style, ft, Workmansh'p and finish, Patcerus 
sent Pést Free to any address on receipt of Postcard. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrv. SHEFFIELD. 


OUR GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL CONTEST. PRIZES OF: 


£900L400£300£2002100 © 


FOR 
20 CORRECT RESULTS. | 19 CORRECT RESULTS. | 18 CORRECT RESULTS. | 17 CORRECT RESULTS. ee 6 eer eel 


To make our football competition more popular than ever, this week we are offering prizes of £500, £400, £300, £200, £100. Below, 
you will find a list of matches taking place on Saturday, November 22nd. To the competitor who forecasts all these matches correctly we 
will award the splendid prize of £500. In the event of a tle this sum will be divided. Should no competitor forecast all the matches correctly, 
the prize of £400 will be awarded to the competitor—or competitors—sending in a coupon containing nineteen correct results. Should this 
prize not be won, the sum of £300 will be awarded to the compstitor—or competitors—sending in a coupon containing eighteen correct results. 
Again, should this prize not be carried off, the prize of £200 will be paid to the competitor—or competitors—sending in a coupon containing 
seventeen correct results. In the unlikely event of this prize not being won, we will pay the prize of £100 to the competitor—or competitors 
—sending in a coupon containing sixteen correct results, or the most nearly correct coupon. Of course. only one prize, whatever the amount, 


will be awarded. 


No Goals. No Entry Fee. You may Send as Many Attempts as You Like. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Onthe entry form opposite you will find the 
names of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Nov. 22nd. 

You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 


—_ 


and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 12” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post, Friday, Nov. 2lst. 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of pereons can inclose their 
coupons in oue envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST. —No. 12 
Matohes to be played on Saturday, Nov. 22nd 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. 
For a draw don't cross out either, 


Aston Villa v. Preston North End 
Blackburn Rovers (0) _v. Sheffield Wed. (1) 


of the various clubs, and decide in each case | 5. The prize of £500 will be awarded to the competitor tgp i oy v. Burnley 

hich club you think will wia. Then draw a from whom the Editor receives a coupon containing rby County (1) Vv. Oldham Athletic (2) 
had y : twenty correct results. Should no competitor forecast Liverpool (2) v. Newcastle United (1) 
line in ink through the name of the club all the matches correctly, the prize of £400 will Sheffield United (2) _-v. Manchester United (1) 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, be awarded to the competitor sending in a coupon Sunderland (8) v. West Bromwich A. (1) 


any of the matches will result in a draw, then 


containing nineteen correct results. Should this prize 


Tottenham Hotspur (0) v. Everton (2) 


not be won, the sum of £300 will be awarded 
leave in names of both teams. to the competitor sending in a coupon contuining waltiael ; 2 ip petele all () 
This Football Skill Competition has been devised for oot gg gl Blalt — prize not be Blackpool (0) v. Leeds City (8) 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our pees on, wu ne to the sacl ata Hull City v. Notts County 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- sendiug in @ coupon containing seventeen correc Lincoln City (1) v. Clapton Orient (1) 
ball and to enable them to put their knowledge to 7 


good account. The prizes offered are enumerated above, 
and the task set ka competitors to display their skill 
in following up football, aud also fosters their interest in 
the game. 

It so frequently happens that the success of a team is 
seriously affected by the presence or absence of one 
particular player or by other local conditions. Jn order, 
therefore, to enable individual competitors to exercise 
their football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send in more than one entry form where 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupous in one 
envelope, provided the prop2r ammount of postage is allixed. 


results. In the event of this be not being won, 
the sum of £100 will be awarded to the competitor 
sending in a coupon containing sixteen correct results, 
or the most nearly correct coupon. In the event of 
ties in any one of the above offers, the awount of the 
prizo will be equally divided amongst the successful 
competitors. Only one of these prizes, whatever the 
amount, will be paid. 

6. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
nut be accepted us proof ot receipt. 

7. The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 


Notts Forest (4) v. Bristol City (1) 
Wolverhampton W. (1) v. Leicester Fosse (1) 
Cardiff City v. Portsmouth 
Exeter City (1) v. Millwall Athletic (4) 
Merthyr Town (2) v. Northampton (1) 
Queen’s Park R. (2) v. Crystal Palace (0) 
Southampton (0) v. Watford (1) 


Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


Lagvee to abite by the decision published tn ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly,’ and to accept it as final, and I exter only on 
this understending, and L agree to abide by the conditions 
printed in“ Dearson’s Weekly.” 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS be mude in the fixtures given in the entry form. Ce ee 
MUST COMPLY. 8. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection Cope ee 
1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose with the competition, aud telegrams will be ignored. Add ressiccccccecccceteeee asus isdtosowmansiennsgertera 


must be crossed out. Where you forecast u draw 
don’t cross out either. 

2, Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. 

8. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


q Topica! Football Gossip. Hints on gs 
Coupon No. 12. 


AN awful lot of nonsense his been written lately about 
the ‘‘ amazing success of visiting teams.’’ ‘This lad par- 
ticular reference to matches played on October 25. When 
the matter is analysed we tind that out of thirty matches 
played in the three principal leagues thirteen visiting 
clubs won, while seventeen home teams either drew their 
games or won outright. The preponderance of away 
victories were certainly greater than usual, but nothing 
extraordinary, after all, and the ‘advantage of ground” 
still means much to the home eleven. 

The number of goals scored in the games is also an 
index as to the value of the choicc of gruund to the 
homesters. Tho visiting clubs on the Saturday mentioned 
aggregated forty-two gceals, but the homesters totalied 
no fewer than fifty. Moreover, the visiting teama in nine 
games were unable to find the net at all, and in eight 
got the verdict only by the odd goal. 


Two Unusual Incidents. 

Forwards are so clever nowadays in forcing corners 
(but seldom scoring from them), that it is curious to find a 
game without such an incident. In the game recently 
played at Fratton Park between Portsmouth and Brighton, 
the whole ninety minutes failed to produce one single 
corner. 

Another noteworthy incident in the same game wasa 
goal-kick taken by Whiting, tho Brighton goalis, which 
sent the ball right over the line at the opposite end of the 
field without being touchec by any other player. Whiting 
is renowned for his prodigious punches and strenuous 
kicking, but this particular kick was a record for him, and 
the only pity is that it did not enter the net. 


Battie of the Roses. 


The fixture list of the First Division of tl.e League for 
November 22nd is somewhat remarkable. ‘There are no 
fewer than nine Lancashire clubs in the First Division, 


£2 A WEEF 


FOR FIWE YEARS 


—_ 


is the FIRST 
PRIZE for 


9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this tnderstanding only. 


10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Closing Date, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21st. 


and yet none of them «re opposed to other club: in the | 


County Palatine. This only occurs once again during the 
scason, and that date is March 28th. 

There are some iuteresting matches in Coupon No. 12, 

rominent among them being the engagements of Black- 

urn Rovers and Sheffield Wednesday at Ewood 
Park, snd Sheffield United and Manchester United 
at Bramall Lane. 

The games are certain to produce fine strnggles, but it is 
singular that the Rovers have only scored in one game out 
of tho last four in their encounters with the ‘* Blades” at 
Blackburn. It may be mentioned that on the occasion on 
which they did find the net they helped themselves to no 
fewer than six of the best. Of the four games in question 
Sheftield Wednesday and the Rovers have one win eac!: to 
— credit, the other two resulting in goulless 

raws. 

Inthe other battles of the Rose at Sheffield, Manchester 
United havo been rather unfortunate, losing the last three 
engigements, and only scoring two goals. Sheffield 
United also on one occasion ran up a score of balf a dozen 
goals against the Lancastrians. 

The match at Ayresome Park between Middlesbro’ 
and Buraley is vested with special interest, if only by 
reagon of the fact that it will be their first meeting in a 
League engagement since 1901-2. At that time they 
were both members of the Second Division, but 
Middlesbro’ gained promotion that season, and since 
then their lines have been cast in different directions. It 
will be remembered that Middlesbro’ were knocked out 
of the English Cup last scason at ‘Turf Moor, and that 
the Lancustrians somewhat casily disposed of them by 
three goals to one. 

Derby County will have the assistance of their new 
centre-forward in the game at the Baseball Grounds 
against Oldham Athletic on November 22nd. The 
acquisition of James Moore should improve the attack of 
the Peakites, for it has not been up to the mark in 
Derby’s last few games. Moore was obtained from 
Glossop at a tran-fer fee somewhere about £1,500. It is 
strange that Glossep suould part with Moore when they 
are doing so badly in the scoring line. Still, they are 
continually parting with men at good transfer rates, and 
still manage to keep going. (ne wonders how Glossop 
can keep on bringing out etars in the way they do, for it 


The figuees which follow the aaines of the clubs denota 

the number of goals scoved in the corresponding match 

last season. Where no figures are yiven the clubs did 
not meet. 

a tt i it it i i ee 


—_—_—_—_—$—$—————— 
will be remembered that Hodkinson went fron this club 
to Blackburn Rovers Inst year, and during the closa 
acason they allowed Cooper to go to Newcastle 
United. . 

Glossop have been fortunate during the last few years 
in having a good number of amateurs in their team, and 
we may be forgiven expressing the idea that perhaps this 
fact has brought on so many of the players who have, 
after improving their football knowledge at Glossop 
found fresh pastures. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that 
Glossop, too, have benefited, for each transfer has 
resulted iu a large sum of muney being placed to tho 
credit of the club. 

Two of the Yorkshire clubs in the Second Division of 
the League will be opposing each cther at Barnsley on 
November 22nd. Asarule, the meetings between Barns- 
ley and Bradford cn the former’s ground have usually 
been of a one-sided character ; in fact, all the'' s'd>"" has 
been with Barnsley. In their last four engageme:its 
against Bradford, Barnsley scored sisteen goals without 
having a single goal registered against them. Bradiori, 
however, hve already done some smart things this sea-on, 
one being the away victory over Notts County, and will 
meet their Yorkshire rivals with plenty of confidence 
—————— 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST 
No. 8. 


Matches played on Saturday, Oct. 25th. 


In this contest the consolation prize of £100 has 
been divided among the following competitors, each 
of whom sent in a coupon containing four mistakes ; 


J. McGrocay, 94 Lowther Street, Penrith, 
Cumberland. 
P. Rowe, 8 Greenhill Avenue, Greenhill 
Road, Winchester. 
R. E. Witiiuasson, 33 Palatine Road, Sra- 
combe, Cheshire. 


DLES 


After you've filled up your Football 
Coupon above turn to page 556 and 
vin a “Middles” prize. 


_ 
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580 HOME 


NOTES PAGE. 


-Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEE ENDING 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Queensland Jelly. 

Take one heaped-up tablespoonful of arrow- 
root and mix if with a little cold water, add one 
well-beaten egg, three tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, and the juice and grated rind of one lemon. 
Mix together with sufficient boiling water to make 
one pint, then boil for three minutes. Pour into a 
dish, and when cold serve with custard or cream. 


‘Winter Salad. . 

Boil six large potatoes, and mash them with 
two tablespoonfuls of milk. Add salt and pepper, 
and one small onion finely chopped. Mix together 
one tablespoonful of oil, and the same of vinegar, 
stir this through the potatoes and onion, then add 
one head of celery, cut into very small pieces, and a 
bectroot, cut in slices. Garnish with a hard-boiled 
egg. 
Haddocks Cooked in French Fashion. 

Fillet two medium-sized haddocks. Grease 
a baking-tin, and place two of the fillets in it. 
Sprinkle the fish with breadcrumbs, chop 
parsley, pepper and salt. Put the other two fillets 
on the top, and cover them with breadcrumbs, 
parsley, and seasoning. Put a few dabs of butter 
on the fish and at the sides of the baking-tin, and 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 


Hotch Potch Pie, 

Take a deep piedish and place in it slices of 
cold, cooked beef, then a layer of cooked potatoes 
cut into rather thick slices, then some slices of 
ham, and a layer of hard-boiled eggs. Cover 
the top with small squares of potatoes, pour in a 
cup of Bovril, and bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. A seasoning of pepper 
and salt should be scattered over the layers of 
meat and potatoes. : 
Selden Buck. 

Melt one ounce of butter in a pan, add two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and heat together. Then add 
one heaped-up breakfastcupful of shredded cheese 
and one teaspoonful of Worcester: sauce, and stir 
over the fire till the cheese is nearly melted, then 
add two well-beaten eggs, and stir the mixture 
till it becomes a soft, creamy mass quite lightly set. 
Heap the mixture on slices of hot buttered toast, 
and serve as quickly as possible. 

Canadian Potato Scones. 

Take one pound of boiled potatoes, place on 
a well-floured board, and roll with plenty of flour. 
Add pepper and salt and a tablespoonful of baking 
powder. Mix with one egg and as much milk 
as required to a stiff dough. Roll out to about 
one inch thick, and place in a floured frying-pan or 
tin, and grill slowly under a gas-griller. When 
cooked, cut in four, split open, and butter. Excel- 
Ient for tea. 

Mussels with Herbs. 

Choose large, fresh mussels, wash very clean, 
and toss in a pan over the fire to open them. Take 
cach out as it opens; the inside then will be partly 
poached and quite warm. Divide the shells, 
putting two mussels jnto half a shell. Mix some 
finely chopped onion with a couple of mushrooms, 
shallots, and parsley chopped finely ; add some mixed 
herbs and a seasoning of pepper. Sprinkle the 
mussels with this, then put a layer of breadcrumbs, 
and pour in a little melted butter. Arrange the 
shells side by side to bake in a slow oven for 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot. 


PAINS OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING 


REMOVED IN A SINGLE NICHT. 
FREE PRESCRIPTION DID IT. 

Mr. H. Williams says: “Had anyone told me 
that chronic pain could be relieved so quickly I 
would not have believed it. I suffered from 
severe Sciatica and Rheumatism generally for 
twenty yeara, hardly ever being free from it 
The pains were sometimes excruciating. All 
these were cured through a free prescription 
which I am pleased to give to anyone. Goto the 
nearest chemist’s shop and get 60 grains of 
Kephaldol in tablet form. Take two tablets at 
once, and then one every hour until the pain is 
relieved. My doctor tells me that it acts just as 
quickly in Lumbago, Neuralgia, Headache, Neu- 
ritis, etc. I saw a very severe case of Influenza 
cured completely in less than twenty-four hours 
I understand that this marvellous remedy is used 
In all the best hospitals of Europe, its chief virtue 


being that it acts promptly and is absolutely 
harmless.” 


“Stage Romances come True.” 


Fe Littic Dressmaker 
Tells You How to Dye a Skirt. 


Durina the summer I wore a grey cloth skirt of 
which I was very fond. I hoped that I should be 
able to use it right thro’ the winter, but I found 
it would not go at all with my new coat, for it was 
a little faded, and the hem was splashed with mud. 
I thought of sending it to be dyed, but I could not 
very well do that, for I knew that the dyer would 
have kept it for at least a fortnight, and I had 

! nothing to wear in its place ; so I made up my mind 
1 to dye it at home. 

I began by unpicking the hem, for I knew that 
the cloth was sure to shrink a little, so that I might 
as well let down my hem first as last. I took off 
the braid round the edge, and all the hooks and eyes. 
If there had been fancy trimmings I should have 
taken these off too, for you can never be quite 
sure that fancy things are going to dye well. 

The First Step in the Process. 

Then-I washed the skirt in a large bucket of hot 
water with a handful of soda added. A great deal 
of the grey colouring came out into the hot soda- 
water. I squeezed the skirt, and hung it up for 
an hour, so that it might dry a little. Meanwhile 
I mixed the dye. 

The Actual Dyeing. 

For this I had two packets of navy-blue colouring 
which I bought at an oil-shop round the corner. 
They cost 4}d. each. I put them into the fish- 
kettle with two gallons of hot water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt to ‘‘ set the colour.” 

When the dye came to the boil I pushed the fish- 
kettle to the side of the stove, and then put in the 
skirt. I kept moving it with a copper stick 
all the time it stayed in the kettle, so that the dye 
a work in evenly into every part of it. 

fter about a quarter of an hour I dipped in a 

little piece of white rag, and as this came out quite 
white, I knew that all the dye had worked into the 
material. If it had come out coloured I should 
have let the skirt stay in the kettle a little longer. 

I had ready a bucket half-full of cold water, and 
I lifted out the skirt on the end of my stick and 
dropped it into this. I took the bucket into the 
scullery, set it in the sink under the cold tap, and 
turned the tap partly on, so that a little stream of 
clean water might keep running into it. 

Drying and Pressing. ‘ 

After another quarter of an hour I tuok the bucket 
out into the garden, set it under the clothes-line, 
picked up the skirt with the tip of my fingera, 
pegged it to the line, and left it to drip. Late in 
the evening, I turned it inside out and pegged it to 
the line again—by the hem this time, instead of 
the band, so that it might not fall into creases by 
always being hung in one position. Next day I 
turned it upside down again, and by the evening it 
was dry enough to be pressed and made up afresh. 

I sent it away to a tailor for the pressing, as I 
did not feel able to do this myself. It is rather a 
heavy piece of work for a woman to press cloth, and 
she hardly ever carries it through in a way that is 
quite satisfactory. 

I am ring | the skirt at this moment, and it 
looks exactly like a brand-new garment straight 
from the shop. It is a beautiful blue—a good, 
smooth, deep colour—and the cloth is not perished 
at all, nor is the shape spoilt by shrinkage. 

Your respectful friend, 


THE LittLe DRessMAKER. 


A GAUGE FOR CUTTING WOOL. 

Wuen ladies desire to cut wool into short lengths, 
a piece of card is generally used, on which the 
former is 
wound and 
afterwards 
cut along the; 
edge with 
a pair of 
scissors. 

os little 
appliance, 
here illus- 
trated, will be 
found more 
convenient 
than the card. 
It is simply a piece of narrow board with a groove 
cut in the edge. The wool is wrapped round this, 
and the point of one blade of the scissors follows 
the groove, thus rendering the cutting easy and 
straight. 


Real life romances behind the footlights, 


Nov. 15, 1913, 


HOME HINTS. 
When Beating Eggs Without a Whisk, 

Break them in a plate, add a pinch of salt... | 
beat with a knife. 

A Use for Candie Ends. 

Collect all the ends of candles too smu! :., 
burn any longer and place between a folded dust.-r. 
Before using an iron, rub it over this, and it \;!i 
run quite smoothly, especially over starched gow’. 
(For this hint a pair of scissors has been awards! 1, 
Mrs. A. F. Rosrnson, 35 Clarence Road, Burr... 
tn-Furness.) 


How to Save the Pennies. 

A Plour Dredger 

Can be made from a clean old coffee tin, \.j:) 
holes punched in the lid. 
When No Rolling Pin 

s handy, use a clean bottle, it will an-..; 
quite as well. 
A Knitting Needle 

Will answer for a skewer for beef or pouliry 
when skewers are not at hand. ; 


How To Reduce the Coal Bill. 
Have All Open Grates 

Fitted with cheeks, and have a sercen of 1). >- 

uarter inch wire netting arranged to fit just insi'- 
the front bars. This latter prevents anythi:. 
but ash and the smallest cinders from falliny 
through when the fire is made up. 
Never Poke the Pire 

From the top as this is most wasteful. Insert 
the poker between the lowest bars and raise the 
fuel. By doing this the actual structure is not 
disturbed, and yet all clogging ash is removed. 
Knobs of Common Chalk 

Placed at the back and sides of the fire, throw 
out a tremendous heat, and burn red and bright. 
Their use will save many a hundredweight of coal. 
Coal Balls. 

Take one bushel of small coal, a bushel and a 
half of clay, and two of sand. Mix with cold water 
to the consistency of mortar. Then form intu 
small balls, and storo till the moisture has 
evaporated, and the balls become hardened. A 
fire cannot be lighted with these balls, but once it 
has burnt up, two or three placed at the back and 
sides will keep it going for hours. 


WOMAN OF 70 HAS A FACE LIKE 
THAT OF A YOUNC GIRL. 


Lonec-GuaRDED FamiLy Secret LEARNED 
THROUGH A ProvincraL Lavy. 


From mother to daughter, generation after 
generation,” writes a lady now 70 years old. “we 
have been noted throughout the little provinci:! 
town where we live for the beauty of our com- 
plexions, preserved even to old age. Of late +o 
many of our friends seem to have been deeise:l 
and disappointed by harmful skin remedies tli:t 
we have decided it is not right for us to keer tu 
ourselves any longer the formula that has always 
been considered as our family secret, and to 
which we owe our ‘eternal youth.’ Therefore w- 
take this opportunity of communicating it to our 
sister readers. Simply take 2 oz. rosewater. | 
dram tincture of benzoin and 2 oz. Flowers of 
Oxzoin, und mix them yourself at home. \ny 
chemist can supply you with what is necess:iy. 
Shake thalotion tatove using and apply with acle.i1 
piece of cotton wool or a sponge regularly nizi.t 
and morning. In less thana week you will surly 
be asked what has caused such a wonderlui 
improvement in your appearance. The freshuc-: 
of your complexion will be dazzling. We kuos 
because we have often made the very same exp: 
ment among our friends, and this is the ony 
thing we ourselvos have ever used. It is « 
family remedy for all complexion troubles i! 
has never failed to give the very highest degree «t 
satisfaction; in fact, we consider it an ide! 
means for preserving the natural health of t!: 
skin. The formula is old-fashioned, simp! 
and inexpensive but always efficacious. W 
would be very happy to give you others, but th'- 
is the only one we possess of which we know tl. 
benefits from personal experience.” 

Important; Inquiries recently made of a nv! 
dermatologist proved conclusively that the above luli 
is unequalled for the purposes for which it is rece - 
mended, and tt may therefore be regarded as Ui 
thoroughly reliable, 


See this week’s HOME NOTES. 
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This magnificent bale of 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY 


Including BLANKETS, SHEETS, QUILTS, CURTAINS, etc., 
at less than half price 


BY INSTALMENTS 


coons SENT 1 Pair of Super:or White Yorkshire Blankets; 


Reautiiuliv sot. Warm and Comfortable. Large Size 


1 Pair of Soft Twill Sheets; Exceptional Quality and 

Good Wear, Largs Size ‘ oe os 20 are one 

1 Magnificent White Honeycomb Quilt; Splendid 

OF FIRST design. with Foncy Knitted Fringe kdge é oe = 
1 Costame Skirt ; 7 Gored, in Black, Navy, Brown, Green 


or Gre eo 2% soe eee a is os ane 
1 Pair of Beautifal White Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains; Viennese | loral design, Suitable for Dining or 
= 
? 


THE GUARANTEED 


= 


lee ONLY cheap watch that 
will not fool you. 


The cost of Ingersolls is nearly all 
in their movements—al other 
makers reverse this policy, putting 
worthicss movements into showy 
cases. They make watches to 
et. nottokeeptime. Ask for an 

ngersoll and see that you get it. 


Crown 5/Eclipse6/6Junior8 6Midget8/6 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 288 Audrey House, London, E.C. 


Drawing Room. es a oe < eee - oes 
1 Pair of Beautiful Cream Curtains; Parisian Art 


Design, suitable for Ditunug or Drawing-roora 
Both Fairs alike if desired 
1 Splendid Din'ng Room Table Cloth; White Darask 


Balance at 2- 1 Splendid Alhambra Shawl; Useful and Warm 


o 

6 

per month after esign : wen inne ne . 1 
‘Turkish Towele 2. 

receipt of goods | 3 “Shfonaid White” Gentlemén’s” Hemstiiched 

o 


1 Beautifal Sideboard Cover ; Eiaburate Needlework 
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ORDINARY ‘SHOP | eszisna'? Waite radiow womeritcnes masitner” 
PRICE 55/- | Oty "20" cawmace pao, «TOTAL £2 15 O 


OUR PRICE In a shop you cannot get articles similar in quality and 


finish to these ut anything like the same price. We can 
supply them only because we deal on a very extensive scale 


direct with the manufacturers—buying thousands of goods 
= where the ordinary shopman buys only dozens—and our huge 


THE TIN You coOnN-T IRNI-veE. 


Fr "4 BREAK PAST 
Ad Gocod, 


“QF UNSURPASSED FLAVOUR.” 


4id. per ilb. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) 


turnover enables us to work on « very small margin of profit. 
In order to enable all ladies to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of purchasing such marvellous bargains in 


Tra) , bedding, ani clothing, we will send all the goods 
ONLY, CARR. PAID. as shown above to Fla ane crdexs ti pec CT 
DEPOSIT and the ance (18/- only) at 2/- PE. N 
Cash cease ed AFTER RECEIPT OF GOODS. i 
mediately goods prt NV: yraisy, HIP AND LENGTH 
; 7A COUPON 
not as advertised. mer Pa ana eey which | 


Send 2/- Deposit To-day with this Coupon. 


FOR FULL CASH WITH ORDER WE CIVE FREE 
A PRETTY CUSHION COVER. 


ALHAMBRA WAREHOUSE, sasoronn, vor, 


Sane: 


Your Own Command Performance = 


No necd io wait outside a theatre for hours—no exorbitant prices to 
pay, no worry or discomfort of crush or crowd, but at your fireside, 
in the comfort of your own home, wish wife and family to share 
your pleasure, you can command your own concert, sung and played by 
some of the greatest artistes in the world. So clear and natural is 


The Saphone 


PEARSON's WFEKLY, 
November 15, 1913. 


THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE. 
No Coupons- Full Value in the Cocoa. 


THE pERFECTE 


that you can eve imagine you are in a private box at the theatre with 
the real artistes playing in front of vou. <All their expression and 


tone. their pathos and joy, are perfectly reproduced by the 
from our list of 200 marvellous PATHE SAPPHIRE 


DISCS made by all the leading English Artistes and PERMANENT SAP P HIRE POINT 


Bands, including :— which docs not scratch or wear, but gives that splendid reproduction so 
: necessary to the full eniovment of good music. 


Harry Champion | Jack Lorimer Little Tich 

Jack Charman | Kirkby Lunn Albert Whelan 9 

Whit Cunliffe | Sam Mayo Billy Williams | D AYS FREE TRI AL 

Ben Davies John McCormack | EmpireOrchestra 

ice gee te Sa nan ee We will send the “ SAPHONE " and 20 selections on ten famous double-sided 
PATHE DISCS enclosed in a beautiful album, carriage paid, to approved 

Will Evans Alexander Prince | Band of H.M.Scots orders, for &/- with crder and balance by 12 

Tom Finglass Ella Retford. Guards monthly payments of 5/-. If you are not F 

George Formby Ruby Roya Imperial satisfied and return the goods carriage paid, 

Stanley Kirkby Mark Sheridan Symphony [es your -deposit will be returned in fall Cash Be 

Harry Lauder Sammy Shields Orchestra discount 5/- if balance paid in seven days. 

Sergeant Leggett | Daisy Taylor ete.ete. with Order, You can choose your own 2o selections irom a Monthly. 


list of 200 specially selected. 
You can hear these in your home, and all will bring you the 


charm of their wonderful entertainment. No matter = | 


PS omy Sawee, me we wees SAPHONE Ltd., 53 Newgate St., London, E.C. ca 


‘we 
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GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


iAll the World’s Finest Music for you! The Graves Gramophone introduces you to the 
most distinguished Art istesand Composers of every Musical Nation on Earth. Right 
at your own fireside you may enjoy the Noblest National and Patriotic Music, Inspiring 
Regimental Marches, Hilarious Comic Songs, Pathetic Ballads, Humourous Sketches, 
Smart Burlesque Impersonations, Impressive Sacred Music, World-Famed Operatic 
Selections, and everything in the Great World of Musical Art is at your command. 


WE DELIVER this 

V4 powerful high-grade Gramo- 

4@} phone, with TEN magnificent 

10in Disc Record Selections, 

wire onver, | 200 Natural Tone Needles in 
polished compartment case, 

and all accessories, insured and 
carriage paid to approved orders 
for 5/;-NOW. The Flakes payable 
in Nine Monthly Payments of 5/- 
if you are entirely satisfied and 
delighted with the Machine and 
Records after full examination 
and test in your own home. 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE 
is our own exclusive design, and is filted 
with all the latest improvements & most recent 
perfections. The accumulated experience of 
years of progress is concentrated in this 
magnificent machine, and in its present per- 
fected form is the greatest popular priced 
Gramophone Triumph which the combined 
Enterprise, Brains, and Capital of the Gramo- 
Phone-building Industry can produce. 


THE CABINET is of handsome 
and original design, solidly built from finely- 
marked Rark Oak, brilliantly polished, and 
embellished with a tasteful Art Metal Panel. 
Cabinet dimensions: 124 * 12h * 68 inches. 
Powerfal silent Steel Motor with splendid reserve 
of power. Nickel-plated graduated Tone-Arm, 10ia 
Turntable, handsome 16in Seamless Sound Trumpet, 
decorated in a charming combination of harmoniously 
blended Art Shades. Sound Producer of extraordinary 
bower and marvellously sensitive, which reproduces 
Full Military Band Performances with all their original 
brilliance and realism, and the actual living voices 
of the World's Greatest Singers with amazing reality. 


A SINCERE OFFER isis a perfectiy 
straightforward proposition: The full inclusive price of 
the Graves Gramophone with Tem Record Selections 
and all accessories, is &2 : 10 : 0, which for convenience 
of payment is divided into Ten Monthly Payments. No 
charge is made for carriage or packing. There are no 
extras. All Graves Gramophones are sold on 

their merits, and unless you are abundantly 

satisfied, we will immediately refund, 
without discussion, the whole of 
the money you have paid. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. 
SHEFFIELD. 


2/- IN THE 
& DISCOUNT 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


’ “THE MACHINE OF QUALITY.’ 


AX) ORF 
» NN 


FOR YOUR FESTIVE GATHERINGS 
a Graves Gramophohe pro- 
vides a programme for all 
tastes, and as your friends 
gather round and hear its 
refined humour & irresistible 
drollery, coldness and reserve disappear s 
if by magic, and your social gatherings are 
an assured success. Such an opportunity 
for acquiring a first-hand acquaintance with 
the best music has never before been 
offered inthe World's history. Quite apart 
frori “he pleasure which it brings the 
Grave *eamophone is one of the greatest 
educationa? forces of the day. By familiar. 
ising your family with the best music, it 
creates an appreciation of Musical Art which 
will be a never-failing source of pleasure. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramophone 
you can have no idea of the marvellous pitch of perfection 
to which this wonderful machine has now been brought, 
It opens out a new World of interest and pleasure, it brings 
you in touch with the cleverest artistes in every branch of 
Musical Art, and it provides your famity with an entircly 
fresh delight which will make your home circle the 
biightest. happiest and most delightful spot on earth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
A Post Card will bring you per return our superbiy 
illustrated Art Catalogue, which is a complete guicie 
to the latest and best productions of the Gramophone 
Industry. This masterly work is the finest publication 
ever issued in the Gramophone interest. It gives you ina 
clear, understandable way a wealth of useful and practicl 
information of ‘immense value to all who ave talons 
an interest in these fascinating instruments. Every sty'c 
is illustrated, and full detailed specifications of cvey 
model are given. Keenest rock-bottom prices ail 
convenient Monthly Payment Terms are quoted for cui 
machine. 2/- in the & Discount for Cash with O:dc 


IMPORTANT All Gramophone Owners show! t 
write for our Catalogue of Disc Records. 4000 Selection. 
The most varied and complete repertoire of high-2: 1 

Records ever published. Twenty or Thos 
Selections, according to your own choice. !« 
3/- NOW, and Monthly Payments iter 
delivery if you are entirely satisiicd 
after full trial in your own boinc 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. 
SHEFFIELD. 
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DELIVERED 
CARRIAGE PA!D 
ON 7 DAYS APPROVAL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 15, 1013 


Airmen chim. 


With Most Flyers it is Once an Airman 


AFTER giving up flying for three years, Mr. 
Robert Lorraine, the actor-airman, has again 
returned to aviation, and is piloting a biplane at 
Hendon. 

This is yet another instance of the extraordinary 
hold which flying seems to have over airmen, 80 
much 80, that very few are content to remain on 
terra firma after having sampled the delights of 
seroplaning. 

One of the best instances is that of Santos 
Dumont, the Brazilian millionaire, who invented 
one of the first aeroplanes to fly some years 
ago. He then gave up flying, but recently the 
zall of the air proved too strong for him, and he 
is now taking lessons in a new waterplane which 
Le is to fly. 

Grahame White Couldn't Stop. 

Mr. Grahame White did very little flying when 
he started the Hendon Aerodrome, and it was 
thought that he would give it up, except for occa- 
sional runs round the aerodrome. But recently 
the restlessness which seems to attack all airmen 
who try to give up the game, proved his undoing. 
He went over to Paris and flew to England on a 
racing monoplane, alighting on the Thames at 
Putney after a magnificent flight. Recently he 
returned to competition flying, when he com- 
peted in the International Air Contest at Hendon. 

M. Desouttier, a clever pilot of a Blériot mono- 
plane, a short time back fell whilst flying, and so 
Ladly injured his leg that he had to have it 
amputated. Directly he got out of the hospital 
he arranged to have a wooden limb fitted, and a 


When ‘you're ‘Ga ssed’ 


The Manager of a Big Tar Distillery Tells 


Mary of the plucky rescuers in the recent 
Welsh mine disaster were ‘ gassed ’’—overcome 
by the fumes—and were themselves brought out 
more dead than alive. 

“Gassing” is nothing unusual in mines, but not 
many people are aware that it also occurs at tar 
distilleries. Fatal cacs frequently take place, being 
one of the tolls which must be paid by the industry. 
In my capacity os the manager of a big tar dis- 
tillery I have had experience of many gassing 
cases, unfortunately, and they happen in the best 
reculated works. 

It is necessary to enter the stills or retorts 
in order to attend to the necessary repairs, to 
clean them, and so forth. Before any person is 
allowed to enter, the manhole is left uncovered 
eo that the still may become properly “ aired,” 
that is, freed from gas. In the case of these 
disasters, however, gas may enter from a leak. 

These stills are run in batteries of varying 
numbers, six being the usual number of retorts in a 
battery. A tap may from some oversight be left 
open, and so the worker down below may gradually 
become “gassed ’’- from inhaling the poisonous 
benzol gases, which are quite invisible. 

The entrance to the still is by means of a man- 
hole, which in the majority of cases is only 
sufficiently large to admit an average-sized man 
with a certain amount of difficulty. In entering, 
it is necessary first to drup the legs through, 
putting one arm within the hole and keeping the 
other overhead ; then, by turning the body around 
in a corkscrew fashion, the body can be forced 
through the hole. 

Some Works Harness their Men. 

Thus it requires a bit of mancuvring for a man 
with all his wits about him to enter or to leave a 
still, Consider the difficulty of withdrawing an 
unconscious man out of the still. 

It is generally the case in up-to-date works that 
nc man is admitted to a still unless he is wearing a 
harness consisting of a belt attached to shoulder 
straps, A strong iron ring is attached to the back 
of the belt, and to this a rope is fastened. The 
man is lowered down to the depths of the retort, 
while another man remains on guard above, ready 
tv hoist up the man in the still in the case of danger. 

There are certain peculiarities with regard to the 
effects of the gas. A man who is “ gassed” is 
not aware at first of any change, and so is entirely 
without knowledge of coming disaster. 

He may drop down unconscious, but usually 
ke becomes very lively, and frequently dances and 


By Hook or by Crookery 
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Estee Flying 


Always an Airman, 


week or two after he was back in the air ina 
monoplane, whose controls were so arranged that 
he could steer his machine quite easily without 
his wooden leg inconveniencing him. He now 
holds the record of being the only one-legged 
airman. 

Another extraordinary instance of the fascina- 
tion which the air seems to exercise over airmen, 
once they have been in it, is the manner in which 
flyers injured in smashes come down to the aero- 
dromes to be taken up as passengers almost 
before their scars have healed up. 

Went Up Though an Invalid. 

The late Captain Dickson, who died recently 
from injuries he received in the first aerial colli- 
sion at Milan some years ago, was always more or 
less an invalid after thie tragic mishap, yet he 
was a familiar figure at various flying grounds, 
where he used to delight in going Jott with the 
aviators. 

Vedrines, the crack French flyer, not long back 
fractured his skull in a fall from a racing mono- 
pies. yet he was back in the air practising for a 

ig speed contest in France a few month later. 
he late Colonel Cody was another flyer who 
could not keep down, for after winning the big 
priré in the Army Aeroplane Trials a year before 
is death he announced that he would devote his 
future to constructing and not piloting. But he 
was always going up for just one more flight, and 
it was his inability to drop the game which 
pes. ; really responsible for his sad death even- 
ually, 


It is our intention to give away 10,000 of these generous sam- 
ple supplies of the OXIEN Treatment for functional Heart 
ubles. We do not requirea penny in payment, as we ara 
doing this to more thoroughly advertise the preparation. This 
large sample pee ought to demonstrate the wonderful cura- 
tive powers of OXIEN. 

OXIEN is guaranteed to be free of all poisons, Poisons and 
opiates merely stimulate the heart for a fewhours. They dono 
Een, good, and causea great deal of harm to other organs, 

XIEN is a medicine in tablet form containing the concentrated 
extracts of severul herbs of well-known curative powers. 
It is easy to take, and gives certain, permanent effects, 

OXIEN first corrects the digestion and ensures a pure blood 
supply. Its principal effects lie in the health it gives the nerves 
(the motive power of the Heurt's action) and upon the Heart 
itself, OXIEN isa cleansing, ies ing wiesliciaes It regulates 
and aids the circulation of the blood. 

You need not take OUR word for this, We have an ample 
number of prods of what OXIEN does. We can refer to 
hundreds o ple who can tell even better than we cun what 
OXIEN has done for them. 

Among the prople cured are noticed principal'y those who 
suffered from PITATION, SHORTNESS Or BREATH, 
HEART PAINS, FAINTING FITS, NEURALGIA ABOUT 
THE HEART, GIDDINESS. NUMB SENSATION IN 
LIMBS AND ARMS, COLD HANDS AND FEET (denoting 
tad circulation), THROBBING VEINS AND BLOOD 
VESSELS, PAINS IN THE LEFT SHOULDER. A great 
number have been cured of Heart Trouble that hos resulted 
fron RHEUMATIC FEVER and the poisons of RHEUMA- 
TISM in the system. 

An illustrated treatise on Heart Disease, written by a special- 
ist, ther with a list of some of the people cured, will be sent. 
with the Free Supply. Parcel sent in plaiu wrapper. Address : 
The Giant Oxie Co. Ltd. (Dept. 6 D.T.), 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 


GASPING 
: BREATH 


Chronic Bronchitis for 12 years 


~ 


n. 


RYouU “Dance 
f \\ How the Fumes Attack the Workers. 


. ‘ whistles. To the person who has any 
experience of “gassing” accidents, the whistling 
of a man in a retort is a sigo for immediate 
action. As svon aS a man begins whistling 
and dancing in a retort it is pretty certain that his 
life is in danger. 

I remember, very vividly, an experience in this 
connection. A man had been lowered into a still 
which was thought to be perfectly free from gas, 
and the rupe was held above by a raw hand. The 
man in the still was a bandsman, who played a 
trombone in a local brass band. As I was passing 
round the works I asked the man in charge how 
his charge was going on. 


“All right, sir, He’s as lively as a cricket. Ha! 
Ha ! He 8 busy play ing his trombone ; he's all “ When I think what suffering I might have avoided ‘ 
right ! : by taking Veno’s Lightnin: ¥ . 


imagine how I feel, says 
Mr. Samuel Plant, of 
2 Chestnut Avenue, 
Carter's Green, West 
Bromwich, and thous- 
ands will appreciate the 
remark, ‘' My trouble 
n,”’ he says, ‘‘ with 
catching a cold, which 
t worse and worse, 
tried one thing and 
another, went to doc- 
tors, and had mixtures 
from chemists, but I got 
no better. The cough 
shook my whole body, 
and started sharp pains 
pore Often was 
rly gasping for breath, 
and 7S weal that I had 


g Cough Cure at first, you can 
He was Imitating a Trombone. Ta LEeS 

At once I rushed to the top of the manhole, 
and there right enough the man inside had one 
hand to his mouth, and the other was wildly draw- 
ing in and out the pipes of an imaginary trombone 
in the most ludicrous manner. Quickly we hoisted 
him to the surface, and upon reaching the open 
he collapsed at once, being “* gassed.”’ 

In such a case it is necessary to make a man 
sick, so I put my finger to the back of his throat, 
and got badly bitten for my pains. When the man 
came round he had not the slightest knowledge 
of what had happened, his memory being a blank 
from soon after the time he entered the still to the 


‘eS? : meer, 


Mr. Plant, West Bromwich, 


i to cling to railings whea going to work. Sometimes 
time he came Hues , I couldn't work. This went on for twelve years, till 
Frequently iron ladders are provided from a I thought of Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, With’ the 


firat bottle I was better, and the second cured me 
completely.” 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND GOLD MEDAL 
PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is the best remedy for 


COUCHS & COLDS, 1, RASAL GATARRH, 


manhole tothe bottom of the still, though, of course, 
a man who is ‘“ gassed ”’ is helpless, and has to be 
dragged out the best way that can be managed. 

When his life is in danger this is gencrally a very 
rough process, as he must be squeezed through 
any way, no matter how much skin remains behind. 


KING’S ENGLISH. Seoon-sriT! 
No. 25.— Scarcely” and “ Hardly.” aan _ a si BAD BREATHING. 


Even the best educated* among.us are liable to 
male mistakes in grammar. Each week we give 
@ common grammatical error, pointing out the mis- 
take and correcting it. 

This week we explain the correct use of 
“ Scarcely ” and “ Hardly.” 

*Scarcely ’” is used of quantity, number, and 
so on; “ hardly ’’ of degree. 

“He had scarcely a handful” is correct, but 
you should say ‘‘ He is hardly able to walk.” 

Next week ; “* You and me.” 


Larger Sizes, 1/14 and 2'9—the 2.9 size being the 

most economical. Of all Chemists and Medicine 

Vendors the world over, or post free from The Veno 
Drug Co, Ltd., Veno Buildings, Manchester, 


NO'S VSM 
COUGH CURE 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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THIS WEEK'S POOTBALL PRIZES. ' 
By the time you reach this page you will, of 


course, have seen our novel and attractive football: 


offer, so there is no need for me to enumerate 
here. the cxact details of the prizes. The main 
point is that if you send in a correct coupon you 
get tho £500, and if nobody does that, but a coupon 
is sent in with all correct results with one exccption, 
then instead of that competitor receiving only 
the consolation prize he is awarded the splendid 
cash sum of £400. In a similar way, as explained 
on the football page, the prizes arc graded down to 
£300, £200, £100. . 

This is really a fine offer, and I strongly advise 
every one of my football readers to enter the contest. 

And when you have filled up your football 
coupon, don't forget that there's another prize of 
£2 a week for Five Years, which must be won this 
week, offered as first prize in the ‘* Middles ’’ Contest. 
Apart from this there are over a hundred and cight 
cash prizes waiting for names and addresses as well. 
TINY CLUBS TO GREAT CRIMES. 

As I promised last weck. this issue sees the first 
story in our new scries, ‘Tiny Clucs to Great 
Crimes.” It will be found on page 530. To my mind 
“ The Clue of the Sicilian Candle " is one of the most 
wonderful cases of successful detective work that 
has ever happened outside: the realms of fiction, 
and excepting to high police officcrs the story is 
very little known in this country. Indeed, the 
author has searched the records of the whole world 
for his instances, and has succceded in getting 
together the most remarkable collection of tiny 
clues to great crimes. - Next weck's story is entitled 
“The Clue of the Chisel.” 

CROPS AND THE MOON. 

TuE first two letters I open this week are, 
curiously cnough, both on the same subject, but 
there the coincidence ends. One reader says one 
thing, the other dircctly the opposite. The subject 
is the effect of the moon on various crops. 

It will be remembered that a short time ago a 
South African reader wrote and said that a Dutch 
lady had told him not to plant certain crops when 
the moon Was full, because those crops would not 
grow properly. 

My first letter is from E. A. E., who says ‘‘ There 
is more in this than is usually supposed. In a 
recent number of tho CuEmicat News, E. J. 
Bryant, B.A.; B.Sc., suggests that the alleged 
action of the moon in tropical countrics is due to a 
certain kind of light known as polarised light. 
This is cxactly the kind of light which the full 
moon sends to the earth, and it is supposed by 
scientists to have a very injurious effect on young 
plants. Your readers may be interested to know 
that if you take two slices of the same fish and 
hang once in ordinary light and the other in the 
same. light as shed by the moon, the latter will 
begin to decompose before the former.’’-—— 

Well, that’s E. A. L.’s letter, and as far as theory 
gocs it certainly gives some grounds for the belief 
of the Dutch lady. But now Ict practical experience 
speak in the shape of J. C., who writes, “* While on 
a farm in Kentucky some few years ago, my 
brother-in-law planted corn, potatoes, and other 
vegetables contrary to the beliefs of the ‘ natives.’ 
I well remember them looking over the fence and 
wagging their old heads and prophesying dire 
calamity on everything we planted. 

“We only laughed at them, and said, ‘ Well, 
we'll chance it.’ Wonderful to relate, wethad the 
largest corn in the country and the biggest crops ; 
in fact, they far exceeded our expectations, This 
is a bit of practical expericnce, onc that, as you 
are aware, is worth a ton of theory.’’—-- 

When farmers disagree what's a poor Editor to 
do? Whether there is any truth in E. A. L.’s 
scientific theory I don’t know, but tho practical 
experience of J. C. is certainly a hard nut for 
theorists to crack. Perhaps some day the question 
will be settled once for all by a prorer scientific 
study of the subject. Till then P shall keop an 
open mind. 

A REGULAR BIRD CAGE. 

LETTERS are running in pairs this week. This 

and the next Ietter are both on people's names, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Warrincton P.W.-17Te’s letter says, ‘; The 
Warrington Board of Guardians have created a 
record which I don’t think is likely to be beaten. 


‘| At a recent meeting they appointed a Nightingale 


to the medical staff, while the already had a 
Peacocke, a Partridge, and a Woodcock.”"—— 

I think that your record will apne go by the 
board, WarrincTon P.W.-ITE. 

a short time ago at an inquest there was a Coffin, 
Death, Kilman, Serton, and Graves all on the jury. 
Probably many of my readers can leave these 
curious coincidences in names far behind. 

ALL NAMED SMITH. 

My next letter comes from a reader who gets 
muddled because he knows too many people all 
with the same name. The reader is H. C. M., 
and the name in question is Smith. ‘‘ The head of 
the school where I was taught is a Smith, the 
vicar of the parish is a Smith. I belong to a 
club ruled over by a Smith, while four of my 
friends in the club have that name. A lady 
friend of mine is a Miss Smith, and she numbers 
among her friends three families of Smith, none 
of which is related to any of the others. Isn't it 
awful ? ”’—— 

It’s worsc—it's terrible, H. C. M. You'll be 
getting Smithitis unless you move quickly. It 
must be rather exciting—or should I say 
monotonous ?—at a local tea-party when Mrs. 
Smith the hostess speaks to Mrs. Smith the guest, 
and all the other Mrs. Smiths present try to reply 
at the samc time. 
THE CIGAR-ATE. . 

“Tue following may interest you,” says 
AmazED. I can hear him chuckling to himself 
as he wrote those five words. Here is “ the 
following.” ‘* Not long ago a friend of mine swal- 
lowed a logg cigar whik hunting in his pockets for 
matches to light it with. The next few days 
he felt very uncomfortable inside, went to a doctor, 
who declared his case was serious, and advised 
an operation. During the operation the stump 
of the cigar was found in his stomach, actually 
alight. The explanation is that the heat of the 
body set the cigar alight and it continued to burn 
slowly until it got to be nothing more than o 
stump. I am sending you the stump on behalf of 
my friend, who bas now completely recovered, 
but has given up smoking.’”—— 

Reading your letter, AMazep, I can only come 
to three conclusions. One, that you are trying 
to pull your old editor's leg; two, that you are 
deliberately lying ; or, three, that you are out for a 
penknife. Just for fun I sent the cigar stump 
to a medical friend, together with your letter. 
He informs me that he agrees with all my conclu- 
sions, and adds, “Give him the knife and tell 
him to tell his friend to smoke a pipe in the future.” 
But don't swallow the knife whatever you do, 


AmAzED. It may carve .the initials P.W. on 
your inside ! 
A LITTLE CRITICISM. : 


AFTER reading AmazepD’s letter my fingers 
trembled as I picked up the next envelope. How- 
ever, R. H. A. doesn’t want to pull my leg. He 
merely wants to prevent the Picture Par editor 
from pulling other people’s legs, even accidentally. 

“In a recent paragraph you dealt with the 
parchment certificates of discharged soldicrs. It 
was‘stated that the characters on these certificates 
range from good to bad. This should be ‘ cxem- 
plary ’ (the highest award) to ‘ very bad.’ 1 have 
never scen the right top corner cut off in a bad 
certificate as you state. In the case of the Royal 
Marines, however, it is customary to cut off the 
corner of the certificate should the man’s re-entry 
into the £ervice be undesirable. But it is not a 
rule, it is only a custom.’’—— 

Thank you for your information, R.{H. A. Most 
of the Picture Paragraphs come from readers who 
write about something connected with their work, 
or which they have come across and thought 
interesting enough to send along. I am always on 
the look-out for such paragraphs and pay promptly 
for those accepted. 

NOT A GOOD BARGAIN. 

THERE are always swindlers in the world waiting 
to fleece the innocent. Sonaster, however, is wise 
enough to write to me before allowing himself the 
pleasure of being “done.” “ I have written rather 
a peed song, in my own opinion,” he writes. ‘I 
submitted it to a music publisher, and he says that 
it will be a big success. However, he wants me to 
pay £10 for the cost of the plates. He says I shall 
get that back a dozen times over. Do you think 
this is a fair offer 2 '’’—— 

No, I don’t, Soncsrer. If the song is going to 


remember only - 
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Nov. 15, 115, 
be as great’a success as the publisher think-. ¢',., 
he is more likely to offer you £10 down for i: :', mn 
to ask.you to pay for it being published. A suc <4, 
gong will bring in many thousands of pound- :,, 1; 
author if he has sold it on a royalty basi-. .., | 
shouldn’t be tempted to part with it outrigh: : | 
were you. Music publishers are always wy 1);, 
look-out for something good, and are willing 1. ; 
not to be paid. 7 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 49, 


The First Prize of £250 bay been awor i, 
A, G. MINSHAW, 61 Galton Road, Warley, 
N. Wores., for the “ Middle” : 
“GREAST NOADS"—“' SAHARA WOULD WeLCOW,” 


The Second Prize of £50 has teen wx - 
MISS C. E. GODDARD, 138 Windmill St., Gravesend, 
Kent, for the ‘‘ Middle” : 
“REAL BCONOMY'’—“ OUR KITCHENER $(31:N-,"" 


The Third Prize of £10 has eon swe). j 
MRS. W. H. PEABCE, 50 Kent Road, Swinuon, 
Wilts., for the ‘Middle "’; 
“*GREASY ROADS ''—“‘ DREADNOUGHT'S INITIAL S11. 


The Fourth Prize of £10 has veonawiri 
T. W. BUCKLEY, Rossall School, Fleetwood. : 
“‘Middle”’: 

“FAMILY GHOST '’—" MOUSE-TRAP CAUGH? OUL-. 


The Fifth Prize of £10 has veen awarded ! 
GEORGE DUDLEY, 57 Greenwich Road, Aintree 
Liverpool, for the “ Middle’: 
“ OVERSIGHT '’— OSTRICH FORGETS BovyY." 


A Graphophone as veen awarded to cul ° 4 
following competitors: 


W. M. Mitchell, School House, Sutton, Ely, Can. - 
Major W. Nicholson, 1 Old Castle Road, Wests: 
— D. Moore, The Corner House, Frinten.>-4 

ssex. 

H. A. H. Jackson, 17 Highgate Avenue, Pre='>» 
W. H: Carroll, 14 Leightog Road, Cheltenhain, | 

Cc. kg 1 11 ‘Dawson Terrace, Harrogate, 

James McLaren, 1524 Barras Bridge, Newcas' + 4 


be 

Nilliam Gammon, 96 Picton Street, Nantyf) 1 
Bridgend. 

8. Allely, 39 Moore Street, Belfast. 

G. J. Parry, 124 Cardiff Road, Aberamen, Aberda:e. 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- EACH. 


Ashworth-Kershaw 

Mon.; Bargh, J:, 75 Worthington St. se 
am, C. R..'19 Middlesex 8t. Barnsley; Baird, Jr, W: 

6 Woodville Gdns., Langside, Glasgow, liss, F., 18 A. 

Bedlord; cs t. Western [i 


1 Langsidy Rd., Queen's Pk., Gila. - 
itoke 


pman, W. ht 
feldy dd y St. Crane, J. W., 98 Meit.n hs 
We ro’, Northants; Curzon, Miss M. B.. Weston | 

wood, Derby; Dale, W. H., 36 Union 8t., Maidstone; Dis -. | 
20 Stepney Green Dwellings, E.; 
Wimbledon Park, 5.W.i Doyle. 


. A. , Mrs, 7 
Truro; Englai . Gloucester Rd., Trowbrids-; |: 
Miss M., 2 Westfield Tce., Loftus, Yorks.; Farrell, Ht 
ey, A. * York: in 1 
Commercial Ra., ifighbridge, Bom.; Gallagher, Pod. "17 \ 


8t., Brighouse; Good, J. Nagstone 
Gosling, 8., 35’Hoveden Rd., Cricklewood, N.W.; Gould I: + 
Selk Ch m; Graham, A., 40 Falii.' 
. W., Oakamoor Vicarage, Stoke.on T° 
09 Princes S8t., Edgware ., NWS the 
Club, Bath; Harley, J. M., ‘22 (°° 
Harris, 8. Bradstock Rd.. $1. 
. lowne, Bourton-on th. \\ 
W. T., Aldenham Estate Office, Hlstres | 
Rd., Southampton; | « 


fy 


Griffiths, Sr., C., 
W., Constitutional 


Fi 
35 ry Rd., F., 
St., Burton-on-Trent; Powell, J. T., Castle Acre, Sw. 
Norfolk; Reid, A. largaret Villa, Tarkfeld Rd.. 


~» 22 Wells St., Scunthorpe. Lincs.; Smith, W., Form)y ‘ 
3; 8 Ma R., 2 Ft 
mes, C. W., Pa ., Bra 

Grange Rd., 


Warburton, A., 74 Prescot Rd., Liverpool; Ward, A. 11 Bak 
D 9 ch 


it 
St., Aberdeen; Whiteley, J, 34 Wellington St., Thornes |. 
Waketlld: Wilde, Be 18’ Batts Behor Auckiaed: Wilde, T! 
19 Katharine St., Kendal; Williams, A..B., 1 Alexandra \ 


A. 
Victoria Pk., Dorch Williams, E., 43 Park Rd., Ac: 
ton; Williams, T., 1 ‘ead: , Gidea Park; Wilson, M 
Castle Rd., Portsmouth; Wood, A. E., 1 Dryden St, We 
Wood, W.,’1w Linley Rd., Sale, Manchester; Woodsford, |" | 
Verulam Villas, rvale Rd., Jersey, C.1.; Woodward, (° ! 
The Empire, Bury St. Edmunds; Young, J. E., 3 Adela:d2 
enzance. . 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 15, 1913. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISING OFFER. 


A £2 10/- GRAMOPHONE WITH SIX 
SPLENDID SELECTIONS FOR 25/- 


2/- Deposit only, and 2/- Monthly after receipt of Machine. 


TO ALL APPROVED ORDERS. 


For A LIMITED TIME Only. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the well-known merchants of CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, have 
made arrangements with one of the MOST CELEBRATED TALKING MACHINE MAKERS to supply a 
LIMITED NUMBER of MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONES which have hitherto been sold at 50/-, for the 
SPECIAL LOW ADVERTISING PRICE OF 25/e, together with 6 splendid Selections on British- made Dise 
Records, and, morcover, in order to place these splendid machines before the public so that they may become known 
and advertised throughout the kingdom, THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES will send these handsome and well- 
built machines, PACKED FREE, ''O0 ANY ADDRESS, upon first payment of 2/+ to all approved orders. 

The balance of 23/* may be paid by instalments of 2/- per month, after receipt of the machine, relying upon 


you ‘should take up 
Fretwork as a 
hobby ; it is easy, inter- 
esting and profitable. Not ‘only may small 
brackets be made, but articles of real furni- 
ture such as coal boxes, cabinets, tables, 
stools, ete. To encourage and help readers 
of PeaRSON’s WEEKLY to start this attrac- 
tive work we will send them absolutely 
FREE Hobbies’ 6d. Fretwork Handbook, 
und a 3d. full-size working Pattern Sheet for 
making this Fire Engino Wall Bracket. 
heud a penny stamp to cover postage to 


HOBBIES EG DEREHAN 


SHORTHAND. 
Method), 80 words 
. Han 


.] 


Free Solutions 
Free Solutions! 


Advertiser, whose EXCLUSIVE solutions 


lave been ee for £1,500 during the j 


past few weeks, wishes to correspond with 
a few more persons, and, with this object in 
view, is willing to send, free of charge, 
two exceptionally smart solutions for ny 
current competition. Those prepared to 

uct honourably after result, send stamped 


addressed envelope. Address— ‘As we are only placing a LIMITED NUMBER of FECI SELEC 
R. HARTWELL, these instruments befcre the public at this SPECIAL 'LONS from the lar. 


“Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, 
LONDON. 


the public’s appreciation of such a magnificent bargain 
to recommend came to their relatives and friends. 
Although the price of 26/- for such splendid machines 
seems ridieulously low, we guarantee them to be EQUAL. 
IN CONSTRUCTION AND TONE to any talking 
machine costing £5 or more, as they are built on scientific 
principles and are absolutely up-to-date, and contain 
every modern improvement. 


BARCAIN PRICE, we advise you to send in your order 
NOW, and secure one at once. 
Fill up the Coupon below, and post it to us, together 


Beautiful lange sou ND TRUMPET, , tastefully ‘decorated i in art 


design. 


The SOUND KE- 
RODUCER on this 
Machine is one of the 
finest it is 


Miiitary 
to the most delicate 
sound of the VocaL 


ible 
to make, obtaining 
therefrom sufficient 
power to reproduce 


ANDS 


Diameter 19 in. Nickel- plated Tone Arm, 10-in. TURN- 
TABLE that will take up to 12-in, Records. 


ARTIstT’s Voick. 


with a Postal Order for 2/-, the balance, 23!-, is payable 
by Easy Monthly Instalments of 2'- a month. 

A Handsome Present is sent in addition, if full 
cash is remitted. 

EVERY GRAMOPHONE is well packed in a box 
free, and insured, to any address in the United Kinzdoin., 


This Splendid Billiard Tabie 
Riley's‘ 


iniature,” one of the inany sizes of 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


for the home,all perfectly Eesportiqnes. Pricesfrom 


. Sit. Zin. size 
£550. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Delv. free to an 


Railway Station in U.K. WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE to be 
a to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, or your moncy 


Talbot din Accrington. RETURNED in FULL. 
A If the number of ae gap we have reserved for 
advertising is exhausted by the time your order reaches 

A.B.C. GUIDE to STOCK EXCHANGE. us, we will refund your deposit in full. 

(44th Edition). ele en, ee aes 

Stock Exchan;  gueratious thoroughly ex- vf 5 
plained, also Ca I Oxtion, How to open an eeetnenieee oe 
account with limited risks. How to avoid 
Broker's commissions. Contains highest and 
lowest sales for last 15 years. Gratis from 
Publishers : 
FARROW, GRAHAM & Co., 

29 Bank Street, Manchester. 


Buy your Lino Direct, save Dealers’ Piolite 


2 pare: ars 2 


To THE BRITISH sU PPI Yr ‘STORES 
1 CANNON STREFT, MANCHESTER. 
Dear Sirs,—T wish ie avail myself of your marvellous offer, a 
Acer of 2,- for ONE OF YOUR GRAMOLPHONSS, AS 
ADVE 


for 25/,and prowise to send you the balance at 2- per | 
month by postal order. 
andrelatives. The machine to 


here: 


I also promise to al vertise it amongst my friends 
sent to the address below. 


Best Painted NAMB, sciccsiss sevsscsscovetssccseccecawesiovseesicesseccscesceteousaceuescossnscsseasseoaseenssva00 
i'Gioen for 15/-. : 

20 aq) poor yards of Cork Lino, a 

“food quality, for 20/-. 


2 ee cae vet ADDRESS w.ceessseeesese si dxstesedbceeuausevagivasvesses inSivnnasininnear ee i 


q ity, for 25/-. 
Conzinae Dora, Se sue tetris, TOWN * THE CABINET is handsomely made of Ouk, size 12-in 
per week. > colours This coupon may be copied, and the order sent ona sheet of plain paper; | by 12-in, by G-in., beautifully POLISHED and EMBEL- 


ut please mention Pearson's Weekly. LISHED witha PRETTY DECORATIVE PANEL 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


A GOOD COMPANY BOOK. 1S STILL MAINTAINING A GREAT REPUTATION. 


| 
aan Gale = PREMIER PRIZES of VaR x. 
| 


West Ardsley Lino Co., or. Wakefield. 


TRICKS THAT ANY- including a £500 win, AND OVER 500 CONSOLATIONS, 
BODY C AN PERFORM. The C.M.S. win in all Competitions. Answers, Tit-Bits, Pearson's, John Bull, Ideas, Sunday Chronicle, etc., etc. 


By WILL COLDSTON Our Method Is: NO WIN! NO PAY! 


KIDLETS, BULLETS, FINALS, MIDDLES, SIMPLETS, HEADS AND TAILS. 
A Splendid Collection of Tricks, 


mith, and wihont Aros. 1 REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 


within the scope of the beginner 
who wishes to amuse his friends £500 ............. woes Won three times. 
eine wea Jats Reaumaeeevs Won once. £100 Won thirteen times. 


at evening parties, &c. LOO K ! ! 
ici taadonmaatesandiiat Won four times. £5 to £50 Won Hundreds of times. 


THE EFFORTS SUpREIED. BY US ARE ABSOLUTELY THE BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE. 
NO CHARCE FOR EFFORTS. PAY WHEN YOU WIN 


THIS IS THE FREE SUCCESS anladeanics 


To the Editor, C.M.8.—Please send me two First Prize Winning Efforts for ..... bs 
PRIZE WINNERS’ CHRONICLE, giving PROOF of wins by hundreds of "members | 2 yall pape PS 
envelope (or 1d. stamp), and agree to pay on wins as follows :--5,- prize, Md. aa 
If 1 like your efforts you will let me have a three mouths’ supply on your NO 


£250 Won ten times. 


Price Is. net; 


or, post paid, from A. F. SOWTER 
(K Dept.), 17 & 18 Henrietta Street, 


Strand, W.C. One Meinber has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. 


. also copy of the 

i cuclose st: imped addressed 

7 6 prize, 1-2 1 prize. 16; £1 or over, 2.6in the &, 
WIN NO PAY SYSTEM. 


~ADAMSS 


FLOOR POLISH 


PPTTTTTTITITETITTTT Tere ee) 


NW Ndbrcorcccccccccccccesescesceseceseresces 


Corry 


AAATESS.rrersccccccccsescceccce secessees 
SUPT., 


Ceercececcccreccescceseveces eeeceee 


cm.m., BEVERLEY. E. YORKS. 


ANOTHER FIRST PRIZE THIS WEEK OF 


2 


PRIZE $50) OF PRIZE £10 P= 100 Prizes of 10/-; 80 Prizes of 


And in addition Ten Special Prizes of Columbia Graphophones, listed at £3 3s. each, togeti:: 
with Three Double-sided Records. 


The adjudication of the attempts in the ‘‘ Middles"’ competitions is carried out | who, in consultation with three responsible members of the staff, finally decides the i 
in such a way that the best lines must win. There is no element of chance. All . order of merit. This system keeps a staff of judges continually employed. _ { 
the entry forms received undergo a preliminary examination by astaffof competent | The method adopted is so thorough and exhaustive that it is quite impossible for; 
judges, and those lines which show uo merit, or which have in any way contravened any meritorious line to be overlooked. The names and addresses of the competito:. i 
the rules of the competition, are put aside. The remainder are then again carefully are never taken into consideration, and no award is decided arbitrarily os: any un 
read, and those showing the greatest amount of merit are placed before the Editor ‘ opinion. No pains are spared to insure the success of the really best lmes. | 

OO OS Oe 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. } 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then MAKE “MIDDLES" FROM THESE WORDS. 
construct a" Middle” of two or three words whieh shall have son:e bearing on the CONCEIT “YAWNING BOXING FARMER'S WIVES ,TWOPENS( ci 
chosen word « ye te Firat sword of ae sie? ; must oe pe bs une of its FAR AWAY |CUT OUT |SUPERIOR WATERLOO SMASH | QUASHED iN 
letlers:tontarns in: the wurt.or phrase vou choose; an’ the:secone, and third with any of ying FOG FAT MEAT | NEW BOOTS REGISTRY OFFICE |OUR GRAPHO! 
the letters in the alphabet used either once or twice. 


my For instance, suppose you take the 
word “ YAWNING. Use, sav, the letter “A” as the initial for the first word and, 
say. "D" and EE" for the second and third, and we get "ADVERTISES DENTIST'S 
HANDIWORK.” Or, using the same word “ YAWNING,” we could use the 
hee "Eas ninal for our first word, and, say, "C™ 


ger IS CATCHING. * 


MY MISTAKE ‘TOY SHOPS 
RED HERRINGS PENNILESS 


| TINY CLUES 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS | PAST RECOIL! c: 
| AGONY COLUMN 


OVERDUE SHIPS =| FAKING PHOTO! 
NAGGING WIFE TIN WHISTLE 'STREET MUSIC | LONSDALE BELT =| MATCHMAKING © 
LEG FULLER = ROYAL SYMPATHY LUCKY NUMBER | ANOTHER SWINDLE WORKHOUSE ¥: 


tor the second word, and we TGHT COLLARS SCHOOL FOOTBALL FOOTBALL. TRICKS! AMATEUR RECIFERS TELESCOP:) LU 


ee eee eS 
OS siaitournwarewamciniy sth on 2 sited ee srininovires GUE GORSSS BORE sccsciscicisssiovs-staaesavess r 
| ENTRY RM, 'MIDDLES,”’ NO. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. catia 92 


| WORLS SRLECTEN, ! ** MIDDURS " : t 
_—————— H 
TAY ater pre met be forwarded on tac pisntet ent.» form or they 
will beds yahfed. ' 
8. Nemes F sepa must he wii rein the space 7 rovived. 
Typ ewrsting ated Wack Wad pened evn ep ted a Wissaeaeadan caaavaaanase | 
8. Wher vou have fied up the entiy form, cut it eat. attach ta ita pasted | | 
order fur sirpeuce, ytd eatin at ence nddtessed tu ihe BULiUn, | ; 
Peavsen's Weel ty, Hors Street, Londen, | TOO ete eee eeeeree eseeeeeroereeneeteeroneeNs «88-08 ONE ee OT Pee See CC eee oc 
4. Mark gour envi Med tles No. ue," in the top left-hand corner. 
Ali attempts must arnve on or befure Tues lay November Ish. . —— . —_ _ 
i aieerare two? try forms, yonanay use one orboth, Youmay write d agree to adide by the decison published in ‘Pearson's Weecly"’ and to accept it as sina), and I eacer ony { 
two Middies ? on each, JP you use the two entry feria ge posta: order understanding, and J agree to chide by the coadisions printed vv‘ Pearson's ier! 4. H 
for Tscneuet be sent. | 


T. Kveryone vio enters must send @ sitpensy postal order for each 

ebus form, Tae PO. rnust be made pay ible to ©. Arthur Pearson itu, 
bs rust be crossed" & ia the manner shown 

ust be Written in the 


SUQNCE sovcverssseeceesseserenes 


ree eee ree eereeeneecees 


ew Novel BO asnnsvainercs 


cxasape. Ther 
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AGAASS: wis ive sdtanidvsigstiadinswsesdenceiiengsencveeaaveseeiessesvsceseaseaesseveruesatesesdsansres dvnens Sete dese aries senanss 


fw You may scnd TWO “ Middies” on the above entry form with a postal order for tid: 


if you use both the one above and the one below seat 1 -. 
ee cocsecese Cut across here.......... 
“MIDOLES.”” NO. 92. 
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THE RESULT OF ‘‘MIDDLES’’ No. 89 
APPEARS ON PAGE 554. 
This Insarance Scheme covers any person 


travclting _as_a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any wu mor of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claiin only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 


$100 CYCLING 


retonto in Conacctun Wel tue 
Te J agice (o arvie by the de vstow published wt % Pearenn's Weesly" and to accept v¢ as jinal, avd I enter ony» 
Understanding, and 1 agree to abide by the coaditious printed in Pearson's Weexty.”* ‘ 


SIGned sssccrsereercceceoveseereccccessecereeee (No. of P.O... ee 
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THe OCEAS 


ACCIDENT &. GUARANTEE 
CCRPGRATION LIMITED 


Gu accent toa tare cow 
Gprissenaen, the legal represe tativeof the deceased will receive + 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
Le signed or not, provided notive in every case be given to THe 
OckaN ACCIDENT AND GUARASIFRE CorpoRaTION, LiMtcen, | 
“6 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lundon, E C., within seveu days from | 
the occurrence of the aceadent : 

Ore Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen 
tative of any cyclist Who meets bis death by accident while acta \ 
ally ndiug an ordinary cycle, provided that deceased atthe ting | 

| of such accident hadia hi-, or ker, posscesion, the Insurance 
; Conpon on thus page,or the paperin which at is, with his, or 


| ber, usual signature. written mis er pencil, on the sp 
| prosivedat thefou 

j . ours there Q 

\ F 


Ithatdeathoccurre i within twen 
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wt be, or she, maybe trarelingas 


offers to Professional and Busi 
Men, through its up-to-dar 


| (For term yy: : 
| ( 3. BES Policies, complete protection 


below.) One Hundred Pounds willbe panity the legal repre Seutae 


£100 AEROPLANE 


506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 
"Sheds Pusnrmniece he «l for any number of claims of 
£10000 h- bet forone ouly, £1,000 special uteed 
he TH OURAN ACCTUENT AN ay 
Poe SPOON, LEME EDS ce te oo 
Poot when tetiees ef chin 
uel reave.t wit 


wendy te the atey tires. 
Wide quid by theabese Corporation to the 
- - Hoare prereotatise olany person killa: ny 
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five of anyoredyan as the direetaud sole vesnlt of injuries 
Intieted upon Low for herp) widhunt United hinscom bya 
fling acroplans, reoviedp that dowth ceeurs withia twenty: 
four hours from the reevipt of the injuries, that be (or she) 
shall priorto theaccileut have sizued this Coupon Li surance. 
‘Licket inthe space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the tume be on the aeroplane nor engage vias ronauties, 
oudthat notice of the accident be given ty the Corporation 
Within three days « seccurrence., ‘ 

The shove condi usare of the egs-nee of the contract, 

Thisinsuranee holds soc forthe current week 
Aodestitles the hollerto the beuctit of, and is sulicetto the 


Conditious of, the “Ocean Accident and Guorantee . 


Company, Limited, Act, 18), Kisks Nos, Zand J. 
The Purchase of this Petleation is admitted tobe the pay: 


of issue only, \ 


against the many risks of 


Accident and Sickness 
to which Ail are 


exposed, 


Head Office: MOORGATE S7., LO%": 
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PEARSON HELLIWELL’S 
LATEST SUCCESSES. 


OCT. 25th. “ Tit-Bits” Promicr: “ Approach-— Herald Announces.’ 

“ Answers” Premier: “Money Tight—Marriage’ Mirage’ Then.” 

OCT. 18th. “Answers” Simplets srd Prize, * Rugby Football Real 
‘Try ’-ers Liked.” 

OCT. 11th. Hat Trick ayain. ‘Three Premiers in one contest: “Hark at 
Him—‘Heavily-Burdened' Millionaire." “Broken off-—-By 
Whistle—Football.” “Gentle Descent Greatly Overawes 
Tradespeople.” 

OCT. 4th. Another Premier “Answers”: “A pprentices— Ashore ‘At Sea. 
Another Fremicr “John Bull”: “Accidents Will Happen— 
Diner Cut Tongue.” 

SEPT. 27th. Second Prize again in“ Answers” Simplets, “Sent Home -- 
‘Simply Indispensable’ Employee.” Also Premier in © Your 
Favourite Paper” the same week. 


£500 First Prize ““Answers” Simplets No. 44: 
“RECISTERED LETTER—ROWTON HOUSE RARITY." 


Six more Premiers in “John Bull: “Off Duty—-Tobacco Smoker's 
; Demand.” “Happy Moments-—Stiggins Labels Sinful.” 
“Feeling Foolish—Looks Often Synchronize.” “A Heavy 
Swell Where Wasp Sat.’ “Flaming June— Illustrates 
Nurseryman's Catalogue” “Struggle for Existence - 
Garden versus Cats." 
PEARSON HELLIWELL wins more cash prizes for clients EVERY WEEK 
than any other advertiser. 
PEARSON HELLIWELL has won MORE BIG PRIZES «if £50 up to £500 
than any other advertiser. 
PEARSON HELLIWELL offers YOU the best and quickest chance of 
WINNING BIG PRIZES in Literary Competitions. 
“ Pearson's Weekly Overseas Middles supplied at usual rates. 


Alt Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 for l-; 4for 
1/6; 8 ford -, and stamped address. 


MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Specials" weekly, 3 -; 4 weekly, 5 6; 6 weekly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10 -, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 


Stamped Addressed Envelopes forall Replies. [5 per cent. commissica on all wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, sector, siRMINGHAM 


G RASH BB tap. 


These two words aptly express the powerful effect on the judges’ minds 
made by Rayimoud’s efforts ats compared with the weak appeal made by 
other lines. ‘The trath of this is proved in RAYMOND'S LATEST 


‘SYJOHN BULL” TRIUMPH : 
“GROWING RESPONSIBILITIES—INCENTIVE TO INVENTIVE.” 


This effort was personally evolved (mark these woryls) and supplied to 
Mr. MeAvee, 19 Clifford Road, Stirling, and won 


GRAND PREMIER IN “ JOHN BULL,” NOV. ist. 


This great success is all the more sensational seeing 
that it was secured with one of Raymond's 


FREE SOLUTIONS. 


ee 


REE E 
SIVES, every solutionist chiming big wins for cliewts duplieated his FREE 
efforts. Raymond's HONESTY is proved hy the tact Chiat 


RAYMOND HAS DEPOSITED £20 with “Competitors’ Journal,” 
and has authorised the Editor to pay that sum to the first’ person proving 
duplication. No other solutionist has ever dared to make a similar guarantee. 
Don't ask why, bat deal with a man whose bow fides are heyoud 
reproach. All Raymond's efforts are guranteed equal to the best prize- 

Winners such as the above and those which won 


£50 PRIZE in “Your Favourite Paper.” 
£10 PRIZE in “Your Favourite Paper.” 


(Evolved by a Member of Mr. RAYMOND'S Staff.) 
RAYMOND WINS HUNDREDS OF PRIZES WEEKLY. 
SEND THIS FREE SUCCESS COUPON TO-DAY. 
ee Gees Ges ee GS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
To Mr. M. RAYMOND (Dept. 30), Offices: 150 Fleet St., London, E.C, 

Please send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for... teens 
and list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and 
promise to enter your free efforts and to pay you 3s. in the & if a 
prize results, 


qe P. W.," 15.1 13.) 


I 
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£1,000 


CHALLENGE 


I will forfeit £1,000 if any of the following 
Winning Solutions were not supplied by me: 


“PIT-BITS,” £75. “lutimates Seerets Micha? Qet. til, BZ. Niling 
Attending Fafirmary. et. Psth, £10 6 Vall Dradividbusd 
YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER, £50 ix wb Prizes and twa ClO prises. Adee 
BOTH Second and ‘Phivd Prizes ou Sept. Oth. C25 anel CUO] gad ssc Peuethe 
Prize Sept. 3th, And G00 First Prise. 
“ANSWERS” Premier Prizes. (ct. Isth.  Mliying With Bire Parveen 


Discussing Kdueation. WES Ody Chicas Werhing Per Byes? 


“WEEKLY DISPATCH,” £BCO. A Gino Conscience Viistere Dictator Byer? 


“SUNDAY CHRONICLE” Premier Prizes. ° Muititivation Vollows Rival’s 


Trimupho? 7 Assignation ~Gratities | Mmorens Vadivideats, ) 00 Re acibuvity 


Ensures Prequil: Lives.” The Qala Socios whe bas qeren Prents op Beg 
Prizes on" BOUNTIES  Comgetition, 
“IDEAS” Premier Prizes. — Porehiuewlelee News Great Xenon 7 Unsold 


Judieates Something Lacking.” 


“JOHN BULL" Premier Prizes. _U Devesistible - Boy = Sten Tomats”” 


Boauty Spot The Carver Munexes, 


The famous FAIRGOOD Solutions reach the 
Highest Standard of Perfection. Secure YOUR 
chance of a fortune by posting order to-day. 


FREE EXCLUSIVE SOLUTIONS.— li you Tave not camipled my solutions 
previously 1 will send two first-chiss efforts for any Competition tree om receipt of 


stumped address, Gro hy the proofs, and don’t waste entry fees un efforts fron 


anybody who cannot give proots. 


All Solutions Guaranteed Unduplicated, 
and None Better to be Bought Anywhere. 


TERMS FOR SOLUTIONS: 4 tor 1)-.. PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 


(equal to my £000 and £300 winners), 2 for te, + for 1 6, 8 for 3/e. | Monthly 
Terms: 2 weekly, 3-5 + weekly. 6585 6 weekly, 8/95 8 weekly, 10/e. Enclose 


sufficient stamped addresses; 10 per cent. Commission ou prizes over XT, 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


OSMOND WINS 


EVERY WEEK. 


LATEST PREMIER WINNERS, ‘JOHN BULL,” OCTOBER 25th. 


Unexpected Pleasure— Skater Catches Post. 
A Warm Invitation—Minx Offers “Muff.” 


Foliowing my Retord-Breaking Successes: 


Lawyer’s Advice—A “Trial” Solicited : 
£500 (John Bull) 


Grandmotherly Legislation- Marbles Abolished Next : 
£500 (John Bull) 


Dead Silence—Crank’s Ideal Sunday : 
£500 (John Bull) 
Out Of Fashion—Fitting Permitting Sitting : 
£500 (John Bull) 


Short of Cash— Studying Employer’s Signature : 
£500 (John Bull) 


THE ONLY SOLUTIONIST CONTINUALLY ADVERTISING NEW WINS. 


I have now supplied Premier Winners Each Week for Six Months 
without a break, and they bave embraced each of the Big Competitions now 
running—another record for me. 


TERMS.—ANY COMPETITION ; OSMOND SPECIALS, 4 for 1-; 4 per week for 
month, 3 6; 13 weeks, 10/6. 15 per cent. commission on wins over £1 in 
value. STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR EACH WEEK'S LINES. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England's Premier Wit, \ 
17 Loughboro’ Road, Brixton Road, Stockwell, London, S.W.} 


WHEN YOU TAKE 


